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Articte L—TOLSTOI’S NOVELS. 


UntiL within the last two or three years the name of Tour- 
genieff probably stood, to more than nine out of ten readers 
in the western world, for the whole of Russian literature. 
Moreover, such acquaintance as they had with him was attained 
through the French, and hardly went beyond the novel 
“Smoke.” Known in this way, Tourgenieff did not reveal 
to his readers either a new art or a new world. He had become 
so saturated with the French literary method, and his own 
eastern thought had been so modified by his long residence 
under western civilization, that his race characteristics were ob- 
secured. But he introduced the French to the study of the 
Russian language. They have found other and greater minds 
in that literature, and it is chiefly they who have made the 
names of half a dozen of the great Russian writers familiar to 
us all. Not only this, but direct translations from the originals 
into English and German, as well as into French, are now 
made, and these writers can be read with such appreciation and 
understanding as translation will allow. 
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This extension of our knowledge of the contents of Russian 
literature has revealed a school of literary art that is new. The 
form of the Russian novel is something that has no counter. 
part in other languages. We have in fact been obliged to 
widen the definition of the novel in order to admit it at all 
into that category, so careless is it of the canons that have 
hitherto governed that form of art. It is a form that succeeds 
in maintaining interest without a plot, that creates characters 
but no heroes, that is realistic but not trivial, that is poetic but 
not false. 

Tolstoi’s novels have deservedly been the most read of all the 
recently discovered Russian fictions, both because they are the 
most perfect exemplars of the school, and because they are in 
all respects very remarkable books. I think too that the per. 
sonal character of the writer, as revealed by his later vagaries 
in the domains of ethics and theology, have added to the inter. 
est with which they have been received, though there was no 
need of such curiosity to carry the reader from the Sebastopol 
sketches to the perusal of *‘ The Cosacks,” or to lead one from 
his “ War and Peace” to his “ Anna Karenina.” These last 
two are his great books, those by which he will be ranked, and 
those in which all his traits will be found in their best develop- 
ment. 

There are two sides to the interest they excite, that due 
to their literary art, and that arising from the philosophy of 
lie which they express. “War and Peace” is a book of 
twelve hundred closely printed pages, in the French transla 
tion, and is a wide and varied, and at the same time minute 
picture of the Russia of the first quarter of this century, 
into which, together with the potrayal of society and of ind- 
vidual characters, is woven a whole philosophy of history. 
“Anna Karenina” is a story of the present into which has er- 
tered a theory of social ethics. And yet neither of them can be 
said to be novels written with a moral or philosophical purpose. 
Edmond de Goncourt says in one of his prefaces that. the novel 
of the future is to be “a report written by an artist.” That 
form of the novel has never been so nearly attained as in these 


two books by Tolstoi. 
They are clearly and unmistakably of the realistic school 
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And by realistic in the literary sense, as applied to a school of 
fiction, is not meant simply an adherence to truth in the 
minutiz of description, or the maintainance of probability in 
the scheme or the incidents of the story, but the recognition 
and expression of a necessity of relation between condition and 
character, between character and motive, between motive and 
action, and then between action and consequence. It is the 
portrayal of life, in its hidden springs and in its outward 
manifestation, as it is; not as it ought to be, nor as it 
would be pleasant to have it, but as it must be. This is 
the doctrine of a very objectionable school of French writers, 
and of a not very enlivening class of English novelists, and 
in their hands it has become an offense to many delicate 
and artistic souls. But it has been the fault of the followers 
of the doctrine, and not of the doctrine itself. Tolstoi has 
shown us that this method, which has reason and logie for its 
foundation, can be followed by the genius that creates beauty, 
that it is not bound to lives that are low and mean, or to 
characters that are commonplace, or to facts that can have 
interest only to the student of social pathology in its most 
revolting subjects. 

Tolstoi’s literary life began with the transcript of his own 
experience in the siege of Sebastopol. He tells here the story 
of what he doubtless went through, as well as what he saw. 
This he follows with another chapter of autobiographical inter- 
est, “ The Cosacks,” where he first exercises his power of mi- 
nute and yet artistic description. His first work of observation 
and reflection is the “ War and Peace.” This book is a world 
in itself. The whole Russian life of the time moves before us, 
from the moujik and the common soldier to the emperor and 
his court. The characters are both fictitious and historical, 
but they are all real. The story cannot be said to have a plot. 
The characters are introduced, or introduce themselves, and we 
learn from their words and their actions who and what they 
are. We are not told that they are weak or strong, or that they 
are good or bad, but we know that they are the one or the 
other from what they do, and what they say. They live on 
through the book, influencing one another, and undergoing the 
influence of the public events that are moving about them, and 
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our interest lies in seeing how these influences work. The book 
is long, and it is slow. The action drags, or seems to drag, in 
many places. This northern Homer distinctly nods. But it ig 
the slow work of miniature painting. All the strokes are 
needed for the completed picture. As in the work of Balzac, 
it is of such firm and closely woven texture, that none of it can 
be skipped without the loss of something that is necessary to the 
understanding of what follows. This book has been likened 
to a panorama, but a panorama painted by Meissonier. 

It is not, however, to the exterior of life alone that this 
minute care is given. Wonderful as is the detail and accuracy 
of Tolstoi’s observation of outward things, just as is his selee- 
tion of that which tells the most of what he wishes to convey, 
it is not this which makes his book the living picture that it is, 
It is rather his clear, quick, analytic perception and understand- 
ing of the play of passion, of the subtlest motives, and of the 
slightest disturbances of the individual conscience. He is not 
satisfied till he has traced an action back to its last motive, and 
has drawn this motive forth. 

It is quite impossible to analyze this novel. The crowd of 
characters, the time over which it extends, during which some 
of them grow from youth to adolescence, and the steadily 
changing relations into which the fortunes of life bring them, 
make any connected sketch of what in another book would be 
called the plot, misleading, because it must be inadequate. The 
reader is taken through the court circles of the two capitals of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, into the country house of the re 
tired noble, and onto the farm of the peasant. He attends the 
festival of the middle class family, he sits at the council board 
of the emperor in the palace and on the field, and participates 
in battles and manceuvres. Nothing, by the way, is more strik- 
ing than the impression of a battle that Tolstoi’s method gives. 
It is not a show piece, but it is the corner of the great trans 
action which is all that any one engaged in the action ever can 
see. It is not Victor Hugo’s Waterloo, but rather that of 
Stendhal. And all the time we are with the same people, 
whom we are learning to know so well, who are becoming 
more and more real and interesting to us, and the purport of 
whose lives we are more and more clearly understanding. 
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“Anna Karenina” is a book of more regular form. It has a 
beginning, an artistic progress of interest in a single, definite 
chain of actions and events, it has a distinct denouement, it 
has its contrasting sub-plot. In a word, it is more like the 
western novel, it is more dramatic. It is the story of a wife’s 
unfaithfulness, and of its consequences to herself and to those 
dependent upon her for their happiness or their training. 
Anna Karenina, a delicate, highly organized creature, who is 
unsympathetically mated,—evidently by a mariage de conve- 
nance,—is seized with a passion for a young prince, a man in 
every way worthy and fit for her, except that he is not her 
husband. The book is the story of how this relation, that was 
an offence to both God and man, worked out the destruction of 
the two lives through their consciences, leading in the woman’s 
case to suicide, and in that of the man to a military death not 
far removed from it. It is not the picture of a common pas- 
sion. The error of these two souls is ennobled by all the qual- 
ities that make love the power that it is. They are devoted 
and faithful to one another. If the woman has given up her 
reputation and her home for her lover, he sacrifices as cheer- 
fully for her the position to which he is by birth entitled, and 
the consideration of his friends and family. There is nothing 
sordid or degrading in their attachment save its sin. But that 
it is sin, and that it must work out its proper fruit, are written 
with the iron pen of holy truth in every chapter and line. 
The abstract hero of the book is Duty, as opposed to unre- 
strained passion. But this is not all of it. The secondary 
thread of the story is a charming idyl of honest love, not 
romantic, but true and real, leading as it ought, to the life of 
the family and of the home. The character of Levine, the 
speculator on the things of life, the uneasy doubter, this hoper 
for the better times for all men, this natural optimist, the lover 
of love, whom the sober facts of life make a pessimist, probably 
speaks for the author as much as any of his characters. The 
writer evidently loves him, sympathizes with him, and wishes 
that life could be easier for him. Side by side with the story 
of the destruction of two lives, runs this tale of the love, the 
wooing, the marriage, and the domestic life of Levine, the 
phases of his development, his optimism, his struggle with the 
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obseure problems that life presents to him, his resulting pes- 
simism, and his ultimate believing fatalism. Levine is the 
typical young modern Russian. It is the production of such 
characters in their novels that has led a French critic to say of 
the Russian writers that it seems as if the wind that wanders 
aimlessly over their mountainless steppes had imparted to the 
souls of these men something of its own eternal to and fro, 
But it is in the research of the motives of such a heart, in 
portraying the play of the experiences of life on such a soul, 
in tracing its to last source every emotion and every act, that 
Tolstoi is at his best. He had curiously enough taken his own 
life, and those of his own family for his first ground in this 
kind of examination, and he shows in the single volume of 
memoires that he has published, covering infancy, childhood 
and youth, the same subtlety of analysis, the same imperson- 
ality of narration, the same truth of observation, and logic of 
deduction which are the great qualities of his more serious 
works. 

It is said by those who are acquainted with the Russian lan- 
guage that Tolstoi has neglected style, save so far as to make 
it an uncolored transcript of what he wishes to describe, ora 
clear statement of his thought. This is something that cannot 
be judged of from translations. But even if it be so, there 
are qualities in his prose that arise out of his selection of object 
and of epithet, out of his skill in juxtaposition, out of what is 
suggested rather than said, which are very close to some high 
qualities of style. This is perhaps more noticeable in his earlier 
work, “ The Cossacks,” and his sketches of Sebastopol. In the 
latter he describes in one chapter the death of one officer from 
the bursting of a shell at the storming of a redoubt, and the 
wounding of another, and after a passage of rapid analysis of 
sensations and emotions in a supreme situation, ending in the 
one case in darkness, and in the other in agony, he pauses 4 
moment at the close of the fight, and then writes this pare 
graph: 

‘‘Hundreds of bodies, stained with fresh blood, which two hours 
before were moved by as many different wills, by hopes that were high, 


or by hopes that were mean, were couched with stiffened limbs in the 
flowered and dewy valley that lay between the bastion and the 
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trenches, or on the level earth of the chapel of the dead in Sebastopol. 
Hundreds of men, with curses or prayers on their parched lips, lay 
writhing and groaning, some abandoned among the dead bodies of that 
flowered valley, others stretched on beds or litters, or the drenched 
floors of the ambulances. Yet, as on days before, the sky grew bright 
with the gleams of the aurora above Mount Sapoun, the glittering stars 
began to fade, a pale mist rose over the dull and murmuring sea. The 
purple dawn kissed the east ; long flames of cloud stretched across the 
clear blue horizon; and, as on days before, rose the magnificent and 
puissant torch of day, promising joy, and love, and happiness to the 
re-animated earth.” 


I think that it is plain, even through the dim medium of a 
translation from a translation, that the man who could write in 
that way had the capacities of style, though he may not have 
cared to use them. 

Tolstoi calls himself a nihilist. He says: “I have lived in 
this world fifty-five years. I have lived thirty-five years a 
nihilist in the proper sense of the word; not a socialist and 
revolutionist, according to the twisted meaning that custom 
has given the word; but nzhilist, that is to say, void of all 
faith.” His novels all tell this story, without his own some- 
what late avowal. There is nothing beyond the observed 
phenomena of this life in any of them. But,—and here is the 
point at which Tolstoi separates from the school of realists in 
European literature, who also profess to be without faith,— 
he sees that faith exists, and he sees and acknowledges the 
craving necessity for faith that human nature discloses. He 
sees and describes phenomena of human life that we would 
call spiritual, though he may have another name for them. 

One of the most interesting things in these novels is the 
apparent attraction that the supreme moments of birth and 
death have for the author. His death scenes are numerous, 
and are all of the most striking realism, and of consummate 
art. Without the hint of a religious motive, with perfectly 
calm conviction that death is extinction, and with an utter 
absence of sentimentalism, he has made his varying death 
scenes of the most marked impressiveness, solemnity, and dig- 
nity. Whether it be the old nob'eman, dying in the midst of 
4 family quarreling over his succession, or the peasant who 
slips out of the toil and burden, unseen, from the top of his 
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stove in the crowded hovel, or the soldier overtaken in the 
charge, or the busy magistrate who watches approaching disgo- 
lution in the progress of a slow and fatal malady, we are made 
to feel that we are witnesses of the great mystery, that be. 
hind the moujiks who come to bear away the body, enters a 
presence that is supreme. And not only this, but he has 
observed and records over and over again, the occurrence of a 
time of spiritual and moral erlightenment preceding the great 
change. No matter where death comes, whether on the field 
of battle, or in the home, whether by accident or from disease, 
with Tolstoi the inquiring soul always then sees light and has 
peace. 

The novel of a Russian nihilist is not the place where 
one would naturally look for the portrayal of a death-bed 
repentance, but in a short sketch, called “ The Death of Ivan 
Iliitch,” we have all the elements of death-bed repentance, 
save the hope of a future life. Ivan Iliitch is a man of the 
world, a successful and able magistrate, who in consequence 
of a fall is attacked by an obscure and lingering malady, the 
progress and termination of which form the subject of the 
sketch. It is not an attractive subject, but it is a fascinating 
piece of work. Ivan fights against the idea that he, Ivan, 
must die. The truth that all men are mortal had been a gen- 
eral proposition that he had never applied to himself. But 
the fact forces itself to recognition in his mind, and then, in 
the midst of a family feigning that he will recover, and of 
friends coming to hope that he will soon be better, this man 
wrestles with the awful question, why? He has been a happy 
and a fortunate man, rich, respected, with wife and children, 
and an acknowledged position, and in this period of struggle 
he begins to review his life, when lo, everything appears to 
him in far different colors) Away back in his childhood he 
sees that which would brighten life, could it come back again, 
but when he comes to the Ivan of to-day all his joys and pleas- 
ures change into something mean and null. He sees that 
when he thought that he was mounting the heights of life, it 
was only so much life slipping away from him, and now here 
he is at the end, dying. It is impossible that life be sucha 
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mean thing, such a nothing, but if it is, why die? and why 
have at death the horrible consciousness of this fact? Why? 
And no answer comes. If the idea occurs to him that he may 
not have lived as he ought, he recalls the perfect correctness 
of his life, and dismisses the thought. And thus he lies for 
days, and no answer comes to the eternal “why?” The struggle 
goes on in its agony, and the soul goes down to the edge 
of the grave in darkness. But the idee which he had put 
aside, that his life may not have been what it ought to have 
been, comes and takes up its abode with him. Like the idea 
of death, it forces acceptance. It is now the justification of 
this past life that tortures him and _ holds him back. 

“Suddenly a force strikes him in the breast, and he is plunged into 
the darkness, and there, in the depths, there is, as it were, light 
He opens his eyes and sees his son and his wife, the tears streaming 
down their cheeks. And at once he sees clearly that the problem 
that had tortured him was cleared up in all its aspects. ‘I pity them, 
I would see them suffer less, I would deliver them, and deliver myself 
from my suffering. How good and simple is this!’ . . . . ‘And where 
is death?’ He sought for his accustomed fear of death, and did not 
find it. ‘Where is death? What is death?’ He no longer feared, 
for there was no more death. In place of death there was light.” 

A similar experience is told of other characters. These things 
show that Tolstoi’s absence of faith is not of the kind that 
blinds him to the existence of emotions that he cannot share, 
or of phenomena that he cannot understand. 

While also Tolstoi is a pessimist, in the sense that he enter- 
tains no hope of a better career for man, no better condition 
for him either on this earth, or in any other life, he recognizes 
the recuperative powers of the human soul under suffering and 
disappointment. If any one thing can be said to be the theme 
of “ War and Peace,” it is this, that it is possible for a man to 
survive, and recover from the severest moral and emotional 
thocks, especially where these are caused by the action of 
others, and are not the consequences of sin. In this book no 
less than three of the principal characters think, at some time 
in the course of the narrative, that life has told its whole story to 
them, that their capacity for action and for enjoyment has gone 
forever, and this in consequence of some overwhelming sorrow 
or disappointment which has come upon them. But with each 
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of the three the gentle and soothing hand of time is seen act. 
ing to restore vitality and tone to their emotional nature, to 
string again the cords of motive that they, in the shock, had 
thought were loosed forever, to revive in them a sense of the 
reality of the common aims and purposes of life. This is not 
done suddenly, but gently, as nature acts, and the quiet trans- 
formation of the soul is watched and traced from stage to stage 
with the precision of science. The effect on the mind is 
wholesome and bracing, for the truth is presented with sober- 
ness, and a convincing accuracy of analysis. Nor is there in 
the telling of it the slightest touch of bitterness. These young 
souls assert their right to happiness, and stretch out toward it 
as naturally as the bare branches bud and flower in the spring, 
and under the same beneficent influence. They have a simple, 
complete and innocent forgetfulness of past sufferings and 
loves. Their souls cannot always wear mourning for that 
which is dead, and as a loyal and thorough observer Tolstoi 
sees no reason to mourn over this fact. We are always chang- 
ing, and even after the severest trials we do regain our love for 
life. It has been said of Tolstoi that this stream of vitality, 
which reappears after brief exhaustion, to sustain us either till 
death, or till that definitive settlement of our existence which 
is called happiness, such as this world gives it, is one of the 
postulates of his conception of the universe. 

In his treatment of love and passion Tolstoi contents himself 
with showing how it acts, not why. He conceives of love a 
coming unbidden, neither he nor the subject knowing whence 
or how. Two souls touch, and there passes the fatal spark, and 
then they can no more escape from its consequences than from 
their own lives. It is the novelist’s work to trace its course, to 
follow its growth and note its manifestations, but not to ex- 
plain it. Why two beings act thus on one another is beyond 
explanation. That they do is one of the facts of life that it is 
his to describe, but not toaccount for. As a consequence there 
is found in his novels none of the conventional jargon that has 
been supposed to lead to or to be occasioned by this passion. But 
this is only the application of his customary sobriety to this, a8 
to all subjects. Everything is treated seriously. There is little 
or nothing of the lightness of touch that gives so great a charm 
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toa class of works far below his in thoughtfulness. Neither 
are there many smiles in Tolstoi’s novels. One takes away 
from them no impression of humor, though now and then 
they show a capacity for painting an entire situation in a word 
or a phrase that is a close approach to wit. But nothing in the 
characters or the incidents makes us laugh. The weight of feel- 
ing is too heavy for smiles; nor does it find its expression in 
tears. I cannot say that pathos does not have its part in these 
works, but it arises entirely from the facts, not from the way 
in which they are told. The sketch of the death of Ivan Lliitch, 
from which I have quoted, is, as a whole, one of the most 
pathetic things that I know in literature, and there are in it 
passages of profound pitifulness, but it would be only in re- 
reading it that the voice would tremble or the lip quiver. 

Such qualities take books out of the list of light reading. 
These are, indeed, not light reading, but they are of the most 
absorbing interest. Not at the first, however. The first im- 
pressions of the reader are not altogether pleasant. The strange- 
ness of the scene, the slowness of the movement, the crowd of 
actors, the multiplicity of relations developed, and the minute- 
ness of detail, all call for more than the ordinary patience of a 
novel reader. But the patience is well rewarded. If life is 
worth portraying at all, it is worth care and pains in the effort, 
and if the picture is true, it is worth care and patience to ex- 
amine it. In the end we find ourselves face to face with liv- 
ing men and women of a type that we are glad to know, under 
conditions that appeal to our sympathy, drawn with a justice 
and skill that, as we go on and become better and better 
acquainted with them, rouse our highest admiration, and as 
the last pages of the long story are read, we feel that we are 
parting with those with whom we lived and felt, and whom we 
shall always remember. They are our acquaintances. And, 
after reading, experience and observation continue to annotate 
the books for us on every page. They have reflected humanity 
and life to us, as we have read, and humanity and life reflect 
the books back to us, and keep them alive in our memories. 

Tolstoi has now abandoned the writing of novels, and has 
devoted himself to the composition of elaborate works in ex- 
position of his recent supposed discoveries in religion and 
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ethics. He has passed from nihilism to quietism, and from 
describing life to an endeavor to direct it. This change is only 
that through which he had before, in the logic of his analysis, 
taken all three of his principal male characters. And they all 
find their deliverer in one of the lowly and despised of the race, 
Prince, and farmer, and magistrate, have all found what to 
them has been a satisfactory solution of their problems in the 
teachings of a peasant whom the chance of life has thrown in 
their way, just as in these later years the teachings of a peasant 
have changed the author’s life. This is the typical personage 
in all Russian fiction of this day, the despised moujik, who is 
enlightened on the dark things of life, to whom has been re- 
vealed that which is hidden from the wise and prudent. His 
name is legion. He is a soldier on the terrible march from 
Moscow as a prisoner of the French, he is the oldest of the 
serfs that work the farm, he is the drudge of the sick chamber, 
but he is always the same, a simple contented fatalist, to whom 
what is must be, to whom what shall be is of no concern. It is 
his example, and his words that bring back these questioning 
and anxious souls, one after the other, to the haven of uncom- 
plaining submission to that which is ordered. 

This transformation of the soul is recorded only of men. 
Such of Tolstoi’s women as have thoughts, as distinguished 
from feelings, have faith, They are distinctly and sincerely 
religious, as religion seems to be understood in the Greek 
church. Some of them are charming, all of them are natural, 
none of them are repulsive. But none of them are perfect, 
nor is the happiness that their love brings entirely without 
alloy, nor is the distress that their indifference or their unfaith- 
fulness causes without a possible cure. They are like all the 
elements of life in this psychological imagination, parts of a 
succession or chain of influences and events, not separate 
forces. In all these books, life is conceived of as a move 
ment more or less rhythmical, more or less rapid or agitated, 
but with a steady trend onward in a broad and sweeping stream. 
So these stories are not the history of crises, they are not 
pictures of eddies in the current, but photographs across the 
whole spreading flood of the river, taken with lenses of wide 
range and great precision. 
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It is not necessary to dwell on the national traits of this 
writer, except to say that they are purely Russian. Though he 
has traveled, Tolstoi has never lived under any but Russian in- 
fluences, and shows in his books nothing but Russian tenden- 
cies. He is familiar with nothing but Russian scenery, 
and does not attempt to picture anything but Russian life. 
There is no cosmopolitanism in him, as there is in Tourgenieff. 
His books do not carry us over the half of Europe, or intro- 
duce us to the society of any but the northern capitals. But it 
cannot be said that this is any restriction to an imagination of 
this kind. Humanity is his province, life is his study, and 
with his acuteness of observation and precision of analysis any 
country would furnish him material. He does not find the 
life to which he was born too narrow a field for his work, for 
the same reason that Shakespeare did not find England too 
small for his genius. His subject is everywhere, for he loves 
life. This, I think, is his distinguishing trait, that human life 
in itself, as something from which he may stand apart, as some- 
thing that he can observe, has an all-absorbing interest to him, 
both as a philosopher and as an artist. His great care has been 


to see things as they are, and to transcribe his impressions with 
truth. 


Morris F. TYLER. 
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THE methods of dealing with the dependent classes of a 
generation ago have served their purpose and are passing away 
with the state of society to which they were adapted. When 
ninety per cent. of our people lived in communities whose 
inhabitants were well known to each other, relief could be 
freely given with comparatively little danger and usually with 
beneficial results. But now that our population is flowing with 
an ever-increasing stream into large cities, and nearly one-half of 
the people in the Atlantic States between New Hampshire and 
Virginia live in places of more than 10,000 inhabitants, the 
old systems of relief have not only broken down, but have 
become most prolific sources of evil. It is a well known fact 
that pauperism is increasing in nearly all our cities—indeed it 
would be hard to find a single exception—and this in the 
midst of as prosperous a society as ever existed, and among a 
people only too ready to give bountiful relief to all in need. 
The growth of pauperism, when other conditions remain the 
same, means an increase in vice, crime, and insanity. These 
facts require and are receiving the attention of all who are 
interested in the welfare of society. For whether we regard the 
poor as our neighbors to whom we are under obligation by 
reason of our greater opportunities, or whether we think only 
of the growing burdens and dangers which increasing pauper- 
ism brings, we must in either event face the problems which 
their condition presents. 

The first thing to be done is to ascertain and, in so far a 
possible, remove the causes of this increase of pauperism, and 
it seems to be generally conceded that the leading cause is in- 
discriminate almsgiving by individuals, private socicties, and 
the public. Everyone understands that the really deserving 
poor, including the sick, the young, the aged, the defective 
in mind or body, and sometimes the unemployed, do not 
change very greatly in their ratio to the rest of society. But 
the class of professional paupers live like parasites upol 
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the social organism and obtain by far the greater portion 
of the relief which the worthy poor should receive, grow 
and multiply in our cities, because much of our so-called 
charity is a direct encouragement to them to lay aside their 
independence and resort to the wretched artifices by which they 
impose upon all who are willing to give without knowledge 
of the applicant’s actual needs. 

Our people relieve want and destitution by providing aid, 
under certain conditions, from the public treasury, by giving 
individual assistance, and by supporting a multitude of charita- 
ble societies of every kind and description, most of which aim 
at little more than the temporary relief of the person in need. 
These various agencies have usually worked independently of 
each other so that none of them has had much knowledge of 
what its neighbors were doing. Under these circumstances 
they have often duplicated each others’ work, and important 
duties have frequently been neglected because they did not 
seem to fall within the particular province of any single 
agency. There has been no effective codperation, and the 
pauper class has been quick to understand and take ad- 
vantage of it. We hear, for example, that some apparently 
deserving woman is a member of a dozen different churches in 
a single city and is drawing relief from them all; and the 
other relief agencies have been treated in the same manner as 
the churches. The only means of meeting such difficulties is 
by organization, by bringing all charities under a single har- 
monious system which will leave each free to do its own work 
while it receives the aid of the others. The best plan thus far 
devised for accomplishing this object is that of the Charity 
Organization Societies. The Charity Organization movement 
began in London where the enormous population made the 
evils of the old methods of relief—common alike to England 
and the United States—especially apparent. It succeeded from 
the outset and has since been introduced into some fifty cities 
in England and as many more in our own country. 

The first step in establishing a Charity Organization Society 
is to secure an office in the central portion of the city and one 
or more agents who can give their whole time to the work. 
This office serves as a free bureau of information for the entire 
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community. Every person in need of help is entitled to its 
service or advice. It frequently happens that persons over. 
taken by want for the first time do not know where to look for 
relief. People going from town to town in search of employ. 
ment often find their money and strength giving out where 
they do not know anyone to whom they can turn. If referred 
to the central office, their cases can be investigated and their 
exact needs ascertained, and they can then be sent to the 
society or institution which can best supply their particular 
wants. The services of the society to relief-giving agencies 
are equally valuable. Such agencies, of course, desire to ac. 
complish the greatest possible good with the means at their 
disposal, and to administer relief only to such persons as really 
deserve it, and the Charity Organization Society offers to ascer- 
tain and report the exact facts about every case which they 
may bring to it for investigation. The examinations are made 
by agents trained by experience to distinguish actual need from 
voluntary pauperism. And the larger cities are divided into 
districts, each of which has an agent and a branch office 
of its own. The agent reports to his own branch office, whence 
the facts are transmitted to the central office and to the person 
or society making the inquiry. The information about each 
ease is arranged, filed, and indexed, either in books or on 
cards, so that it can be quickly referred to, and all knowl 
edge of the case subsequently received is treated in the 
same manner. Thus the history of each applicant, with a state- 
ment of what has been or is being done for him, can always 
be furnished to those who have a right to know about him, 
In addition to the register indexed by names, some societies 
also keep a register indexed by streets which locates and defines 
the quarters in which pauperism is most prevalent. With such 
an investigating force and such registers at the service of all 
who will use them, there is no excuse for any person whe gives 
unwise alms. 

Charity Organization Societies are not relief agencies. Some 
of them give absolutely no relief. They leave this to other 
societies which make it their business, and which usually are 
abundantly able to provide for all deserving cases. When the 
investigating agents find cases of actual destitution, they cal 
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always arrange for immediate relief. It is such cases, however, 
that people, who are not fully acquainted with the actual condi- 
tion of the poor, think cannot wait for the examination which 
Charity Organization requires. They fear that the delay neces- 
sary for ascertaining the facts may cause hardship. It must be 
remembered, however, that the cases in which there is danger 
of starvation or suffering from extreme need of any kind, 
are much rarer in American cities than is usually supposed. 
Poor people have neighbors with the feelings common to 
humanity, and they will almost invariably give assistance when 
necessity demands; so that the instances in which the few 
hours needed for investigation would make any serious differ- 
ence very seldom occur. 

All applicants for relief may be placed in one of the four 
following classes: in the class worthy of continuous relief, 
worthy of temporary relief, in need of work rather than relief, 
or in the class entirely unworthy of assistance. In 1881 the 
Associated Charities of Boston classified 3,200 cases which 
they had investigated, and in 1885 a similar analysis of 5,169 
cases was made by the Charity Organization Society of New 
York. The results, which correspond very closely, are shown 


in the following table : 
In Boston in 1881. In New York in 1884-5. 
Worthy of continuous relief 11 per cent. 6.4 per cent. 
Worthy of temporary relief 20 ne 24.4 eo 
Needing work rather than relief. 52 - 52.2 si 
Unworthy of relief 17 ss 17. “ 


Those who require continuous relief are chiefly children and 
persons whose powers of body or mind are permanently im- 
paired. Charity Organization Societies generally see that they 
are provided for in orphan asylums, private homes, hospitals, 
almshouses, or such other institutions, public or private, as are 
best able to meet their needs. People requiring temporary re- 
lief on account of sickness or other good cause, can, as has been 
said, be provided for by the usual relief agencies when they 
are known to be deserving. But the great class of unem- 
ployed, those who are able, and many of them willing, to work, 
if opportunity can be found, are the ones for whom charity 
organization can and does do most. It procures for them em- 
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ployment, loans, food, clothing, fuel, or whatever they may 
require, but always insists that the person who receives aid 
shall render an equivalent in labor if work is offered, It 
not only makes employment the basis of relief, but makes 
assistance conditional upon progress and good behavior. If, 
for example, a man is intemperate, he must stop drinking if 
the society is to helphim. If he is given such employment 
and wages as will enable him to save money, he must save it, 
In short, it endeavors to develop and strengthen a spirit of self. 
help which is the greatest of all the needs of those on the 
verge of pauperism. The fourth class, who are unworthy of 
any aid, are the professional paupers, the frauds, those who 
think the world owes them a living, and who are quite willing 
to be supported by the industrious portion of the community. 
These are the persons in whose behalf sensational appeals for 
relief appear in the newspapers, who carefully prepare their 
stories and cultivate their deformities to work upon the feel- 
ings of those who give without investigation. These people 
sometimes make a good living from the alms which the deserv- 
ing poor are too modest or too proud to obtain by similar 
means. Charity organization constantly strives to exterminate 
this class by thorough investigation, complete exposure, and by 
enforcing the full penalty of the law. 

Another of its principles is never to lose sight of a case 
which it has once investigated until the person is either perma- 
nently provided for, or beyond the need of further aid. This 
purpose is carried out chiefly through the efforts of its friendly 
visitors. They are a body of volunteers, divided among the 
several districts, to whom are referred all cases which need 
attention, with a statement of the facts which the prelimi- 
nary investigation has disclosed. Each visitor takes one or 
more cases for whom he becomes personally responsible. He 
goes to their homes as a friend, to become acquainted with 
them, to learn their exact needs, and to help them in every 
possible way except by direct gifts. If the poor have im- 
mediate needs, the visitor must first see that these are supplied 
by the regular relief societies. But his chief duty is to help by 
his advice and sympathy, when the poor are striving to help 
themselves. This work brings different classes of society to 
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gether to their mutual advantage. It enables the prosperous 
to understand the actual condition of the unthrifty, and the 

or to learn the ways and means by which the successful have 
gained and preserved the comforts of life. 

Charity organization societies are untiring in their efforts to 
prevent children from growing up to be paupers. One of the 
saddest and most discouraging features of pauperism is its 
hereditary character. It is now being handed down from gen- 
eration to generation in every large city in the land. Children 
grow up without knowing what independence and self-support 
mean. They never learn to feel the disgrace and misery of 
their condition, and this, not from any necessity, but because 
they are never taken in hand by the charitable people who give 
them alms, and furnished the opportunity to become indepen- 
dent and self-respecting. When our charity once puts an end 
to hereditary pauperism, the problem of dealing with the poor 
will be comparatively simple. The friendly visitors make it a 
special feature of their work to care for and protect the chil- 
dren. If their home surroundings are of such a character as to 
make it impossible to improve their condition there, if it is clear 
that the parent will deliberately lead the child in ways of vice 
and ruin, the visitor invokes the aid of the law and takes the 
child from a home of continual temptation and places it where 
its surroundings will tend to strengthen and encourage what- 
ever good tendencies it may possess, and give it a chance to live 
a life of industry, virtue, and independence. 

Such features of the work as have been already described 
make it clear that the society is for the whole community, and 
that all considerations of race, creed, or condition must be 
entirely disregarded. Wherever a human being is in need of 
such aid as charity can give, there the society has a duty. Its 
work is purely secular—not that it fails to recognize the need 
of religious work among the poor—but because this can be better 
done by other agencies, and because any religious teaching by 
its own visitors might lead to proselyting, which would make 
the harmonious action of different denominations impossible. 
Its visitors, nevertheless, always try to persuade any person 
with whom they deal to renew or strengthen the connection he 
may have had with any church. Codperation between differ- 
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ent societies is encouraged in every way and experience shows 


that one can supplement the work of another in a remarkable 
degree. This is not only true of the charities of a single city, 
but societies in different communities can do much to help each 
other. A large number of poor persons migrate from town to 
town, and they can be much better cared for where they chance 
to be when their record in other placesis known. The Charity 
Organization Societies in different cities take special pains to 
furnish each other such information, and to help each other in 
every possible way. 

It may appear to some that Charity Organization seeks to 
occupy a field already taken, inasmuch as our local governments, 
through their departments of Charity and Correction, Over. 
seers of the Poor, ete., provide relief from the public treasury 
for all persons having a settlement in each community. Such, 
however, is not the case. In a great many places the relations 
of the public and private charities are far from friendly, andin 
some cities one actually hinders the work of the other. Charity 
Organization has already done much to bring these conflicting 
agencies into harmonious coéperation. It has furnished them 
a common ground for meeting where each has learned to under. 
stand the work of the other, and with better understanding 
usually comes better feeling But a more fundamental reason 
for Charity Organization is that its work is charity in the 
strictest and best sense, while public relief is not charity in any 
sense whatever. The needy demand relief as a right under the 
law, while the officials dispense funds raised by the compulsory 
process of taxation, not because they wish to relieve distress, 
but because they are charged with a public duty which they 
must discharge according to binding instructions. Such duties 
are of course faithfully performed only where governments are 
good and officials conscientious. In too many places the officers 
in charge of the poor are controlled by political rings and ar 
often interested in schemes of public plunder. A single 
example will show what may occur under such circumstances 
The following is quoted from page 40 of the report of the Phila 
delphia Committee of One Hundred, dated Nov. 13th, 1884, and 
refers to events which took place some time before the report 
was made. “ His [the superintendent’s] flight to Canada wi 
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followed by revelations of the most sickening character, which 
may as well be passed with the remark that the organized and 
systematic yearly attacks by certain politicians and public 
thieves, with the aid of a shrewd but depraved superintendent, 
upon the public poor fund, resulted in a shocking loss of life, 
and in untold suffering to those who were compelled to seek 
shelter under the almshouse roof and survived its terrors.” 
The President of the Philadelphia Charity Organization Society 
is the chairman of the committee which exposed and reformed 
these abuses. 

One clear and well recognized duty of these societies is to 
keep themselves informed in regard to the methods by which 
public relief is administered, and to take an active part in 
reforming and improving those methods whenever there is need. 
It is a well known fact that in many communities, both in 
England and the United States, public relief is given in such 
a way as to increase and aggravate pauperism. And both here 
and there Charity Organization has materially changed and 
modified these methods with the most beneficial results. Let 
us take one illustration of what has been accomplished in the 
saving of money alone bysuch a reform. In the report of the 
Charity Organization Society of Philadelphia for 1885, the 
Secretary makes the following statement, having obtained his 
figures from the City Controller. “ For the seven years end- 
ing with 1878, when the society began its work, the appropria- 
tions for the support of the poor were $3,579,214.58. For 
the succeeding seven years $2,790,996.24. It thus appears 
that the municipal expenditures for the latter period were 
$788,218.34 less than for the former and this notwithstanding 
the steady increase of the city’s population. We do not claim 
that all this reduction was due to the operations of the society. . 
We believe that improved methods of municipal administra- 
tion had a share in producing this result; but we think it can- 
not be questioned that a main factor in this enormous saving 
was the abolition of outdoor relief rendered possible only by 
the existence of the Society for Organizing Charity.” Dur- 
ing the time when this saving was being made, the poor of 
that city, outside of the almshouse, were much better cared: 
for than they had been before. Great as is the direct benefit 
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to the public treasury by the methods of this society, a greater 
and far more important saving is that which indirectly results 
to the community. In the report of the New York Society 
for 1885, the Secretary says: “The society depends for the 
proof of its usefulness, not upon the largest possible list of 
beneficiaries relieved at the slightest possible cost of time and 
means, but upon the number redeemed from dependence, and 
transferred to the ranks of the independent. As already 
stated, the District Committee reported during the past nine 
months 974 such cases which, at the lowest estimate by our 
best political economists of the difference between the value 
to the community of a contributing and of a dependent family, 
shows a clear gain of $487,000, or a saving of $70 for every 
dollar of expense which the society incurred in maintaining 
these committees. This estimate takes no account of the more 
tender and loving work done for the temporarily distressed, 
the sick, the helpless, and the defective, a work not computa- 
ble in the currency of trade. Again, on the same plane of 
money value, estimate the saving to the community of the 900 
frauds and beggars suppressed by the society last year. If 
they made but one dollar a day (and their gains in many cases 
are known to be much greater) their suppression saved to the 
benevolent $328,500 a year. . . . The question is often asked, 
what is the use of all this machinery of district committees, 
agents, and officers? We desire no better answer than the facts 
above given. It pays—pays on the spot—pays 100 per cent. 
compound interest yearly in the future.” As the writer says, the 
attempt to put a money value on this work counts for little. 
It is the saving in men, women, and children that attests its 
worth. It holds them back from pauperism and the wretched- 
_ness and crime which follow. It strengthens character, in- 
spires hope, and gives opportunity—curing the disease instead 
of soothing the patient with remedies which help but for the 
moment. There is no wise reform, no effort to improve the 
condition of the dependent, that cannot count upon the sup- 
port of Charity Organization. All well considered legislation 
to improve the homes or sanitary surroundings of the poor, has 
its indorsement. Every reasonable attempt to add to their 
happiness or comfort receives its approval in advance. This 
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system is rapidly extending itself over the English-speaking 
world and has already accomplished greater results than are 
generally known. Whether it is destined to survive in its 
present form, or whether it is to be replaced by other and 
better plans for work among the poor, does not now concern 
us. This fact, however, does deserve the recognition of every 
person interested in the welfare of the unfortunate, that this 
is the best system thus far devised, that greater good has been 
and can be done under it than in any other way at present 
known. And whatever may follow, we may safely predict 
that so long as the present order of society continues, no chari- 
table work can be thoroughly successful which is not based 
upon the fundamental principles of this system, viz: codpera- 
tion, careful investigation, and the encouragement of self-help 
among the poor. Charity Organization calls on the strong and 
warm-hearted in every community for greater sacrifices than 
they have ever made before. It asks not so much for their 
money, as for their time, their labor, and their thought. It 
calls on them to lend their aid in the solution of the problem 
of life for those who have thus far found it too hard for them, 
and whose future is beset by difficulties to which if left alone 
they would probably give way. But with the advice and 
sympathy of those who have the power and the will to help 
them in their need, they are inspired to the stronger and more 


persistent effort which usually succeeds. 
Henry C. WHITE. 
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ArticLe II].—A SOCIAL STUDY. 


No one can look into our current periodical literature with. 
out being struck with the prominence given to social questions, 
From the heavy quarterlies and monthlies down to obscure 
country weeklies, we find the columns largely filled with 
essays, reviews, editorials, discussions, and what not, on some 
aspect of the social question. It is a common remark that the 
interest in these questions has been growing for years, that men 
are paying more attention to these things than they used to, 
that the facts of wealth and poverty are no longer taken as 
mere facts, but as something that needs explanation and that 
may have important consequences. Why is it thus? must it 
necessarily be thus, and not otherwise? and if it must, whet 
does it mean for our civilization? are questions that circum- 
stances are now forcing, as never before, upon even the dullest 
intellects. 

What then is the nature of these social questions about 
which the world talks and writes and thinks so much? Are 
they a number of heterogeneous, disconnected questions, 
whose only bond of union is the fact that some such word as 
“social” binds them together, or are they homogeneous and 
closely allied? The latter is undoubtedly the case; and a 
little reflection will show that the chief social evil that supplies 
the motif for strikes, lock-outs, and other like disturbances, for 
socialism, communism, and other social isms, is at root the 
difficulty of obtaining a living. Nor is this inconsistent with 
the teachings of those economists who tell us that there never 
was a time in the world’s history when earning one’s bread and 
butter was, on the whole, easier than it is to-day. Easiness 
and difficulty are here relative terms, in the first place with 
reference to the standard of living one thinks desirable or nee 
essary, and next to the scale of comforts one sees around 
him. Bearing this in mind, I think we may fairly say 
that most, if not all, of our social questions and disturbances 
may be reduced to or deduced from this one fact: that it i 
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difficult for many, and an increasing number, to gain such a 
living as is deemed expedient and necessary. It may be true 
that wheat is raised now at a less expenditure of labor and 
eapital than ever before; yet the larger and better houses, 
with more elaborate furnishings, the increased consumption of 
meat, sugar, and coffee, and the hundred little comforts that 
were unknown years agoin the humbler walks of life, together 
with the disappearance in our day of that homely content- 
ment with one’s lot which was either the result of ignorance or 
of religious training and conviction—all this has tended to 
raise the standard of that living which many believe nature 
owes them. 

The reason why these questions have come to the surface so 
much of late years is apparent. It is largely the result of dif- 
ferentiation, and differentiation has been called the law of 
progress. It is a puzzle to many that strikes are just as numer- 
ous and determined, and social “ theories” just as rife in new 
America as in old Europe, but Roscher, in one of his first 
works, “ Kolonien und Kolonialpolitik,” the second edition of 
which appeared in 1856, gave the materials for an answer. He 
showed that colonies, both in ancient and in modern times, de- 
velop more rapidly than the mother country, owing to the fact 
that it is generally the youngest and most adventurous spirits 
that emigrate, and in a new country they are less weighted by 
traditions and precedents. A certain social development is nec- 
essary before social questions come to the surface ; and in the 
main the discussions and disturbances referred to increase in 
frequency and intensity with each stage of social development. 
The title of Henry George’s book, ‘“ Progress and Poverty,” has 
thus more than the mere alliteration to recommend it, when we 
remember that poverty is a relative term. We are not aware 
that “social problems” troubled primitive man ; among savage 
tribes at the present day they are unknown; even among 
semi-civilized peoples we can scarcely say that they exist; but 
among civilized men, wherever congregated, there is the in- 
evitable trouble—the béte noire of civilization. As man ap- 
proaches the primitive state, on the outskirts of civilization, in 
new settlements, “far from the madding crowd,” there is 
nothing that the most democratic leveller can find fault with, 
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no social wrong to which the most enthusiastic or fanatical 
reformer can point. All have to work for a living, and every- 
one by his work is sure of a reasonably comfortable living, 
None but the aged and the feeble are exempt from work ; none 
are very rich, none are very poor. There are no millionaires, 
as there are no paupers; no luxury and no penury; no col- 
leges nor opera-houses ; no poor-houses nor jails. But watch 
this little country village expand into the large city, or visit 
a great center of population and activity. How changed all 
is! A leisured and moneyed class, whose living is assured, 
who are freed from all care for the morrow by a generous 
bank account, the result of years, perhaps generations, of toil, of 
unusual business ability, or of sheer smartness and dishonesty ; 
lower down in unwholesome dwellings, along the river or 
wherever a high death-rate makes rents low, are huddled 
together a class whose “ give us this day our daily bread” has a 
terrible reality, whose thoughts never rise above their bread 
and butter, whose lives are devoted entirely to satisfying the 
animal desires. Here in his Fifth-Avenue mansion lives Dives, 
“clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously 
every day ;” there, in the slums, amid filth, and poverty, and 
disease, lives Lazarus. It is in the large cities we find palaces 
and hovels, stately cathedrals and whisky-hells and brothels, 
hoary seats of learning and pest-houses, libraries, museums, hos- 
pitals, asylums, penitentiaries, prisons, theaters, and poor-houses 
—all are present ; the extremes of humanity are here—* man, in 
comprehension like a God, the paragon of animals,” and man 
sunk below the level of the brute. Prof. Roscher says that to 
slowly travel from the distant hamlet to the great capital, is as 
good as a course of lectures on political economy for the obser- 
vant student. 

What is the cause of this difference, of the intense, many- 
sided life of the great city, and the idyllic, monotonous life of 
the distant hamlet? Differentiation, I think, explains it all. 
It is a common-place remark how alike the young of any spe 
cies are to one another. Go further back, and it is difficult or 
sometimes impossible for a naturalist to tell to what species 4 
given embryo belongs. Even children resemble each other in 
physical features so much that it is sometimes no easy matter 
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to distinguish them. But if physical features tend to vary 
with growth, how much more all that goes to make up charac- 
ter? A class of children in the common school may show very 
slight intellectual differences ; follow them attentively for five or 
ten years and note the change ; and lastly in the prime of man- 
hood, what an intellectual infinity between a Gladstone and a 
London street-scavenger! This differentiation in biology is thus 
described by Spencer: “ So long as, in a mass of living matter, 
all parts are alike, and all parts similarly live and grow without 
aid from one another, there is no organization ; the undifferen- 
tiated aggregate of protoplasm thus characterised, belongs to 
the lowest grade of living things. Without distinct faculties, 
and capable of but the feeblest movements, it cannot adjust itself 
to circumstances ; and is at the mercy of environing destructive 
actions. The changes by which this structureless mass becomes 
astructured mass, having the characters and powers possessed 
by what we call an organism, are changes through which its 
parts lose their original likenesses ; and do this while assuming 
the unlike kinds of activity for which their respective positions 
toward one another and surrounding things fit them. These 
differences of function, and consequent differences of structure, 
are first feebly marked, slight in degree and few in kind, but 
become, as organization progresses, definite and numerous.” 
This description can almost be taken word for word and ap- 
pled to the social organism. 

In whatever way we regard savages we find little differ- 
ence between them. Socially they are on much the same foot- 
ing; the ignorance and superstition of each individual makes 
the intellectual and religious differences between them but 
slight. They are not split up into classes; for if slavery—the 
mark of a higher development—exists, as it does among 
nomad tribes, the difference between the life of slave and 
master is perhaps, on the whole, less than it is between the 
workman and his employer with us. Tailors, butchers, bakers, 
land-owners, capitalists, and laborers are unknown ; practically 
every man does himself what he cannot get his wife to do for 
him. Trade in its early form of barter denotes progress, and this 
first trading, to use Spencer’s words again, “ takes place irregu- 
larly between individual producers and consumers throughout 
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the whole social body ; there is no trading or distributing sys. 
tem, as in the rudimentary animal, there is no vascular system,” 
How different all this is in a highly civilized community, 
No one thinks of making his own shoes, clothing, or furniture, 
Each one differentiates into that employment or calling to 
which aptitude, inclination, or circumstances lead. One isa 
tailor, another a butcher, another a farmer, a doctor, a lawyer, 
a teacher, a minister; and then we do not think of going about 
with our produce, trying, for example, to trade so many pairs of 
shoes for so many loaves of bread. We simplify matters and 
increase still more the trades and professions by using a com- 
mon standard of value—money; and so on through all the 
complicated phenomena of civilized life. Thus specialization 
of employment, differentiation, increases as the community 
advances from barbarism to civilization. It is unnecessary to 
examine why. It is enough to see that with increased civili- 
zation men specialize more and more ; and this encourages the 
invention and introduction of special machines and processes, 
which, reacting, produce still further specialization. 

The principal retail trade of the city of Paris is carried on 
by a half dozen large houses, like that of A. T. Stewart in New 
York—Lowvre, Bon Marché, Pont Neuf, St. Joseph, Ville de 
Londres, Petit St. Thomas—each having between three and four 
thousand employés. Take one of these, Bon Marché, which, 
with its five or six stories, occupies one entire square, and is 
already encroaching considerably on a second. Some days there 
are over 10,000 buyers and sellers in the building at once. One 
day, lately, from eight o’clock in the morning to ten in the 
evening, 115,000 purchasers entered Bon Marché, leaving two 
million franes behind them. There are 3,700 persons em- 
ployed by this firm, they have 130 wagons delivering goods 
throughout the city, they keep nearly everything from 4 
needle to an anchor, and send goods to any part of France free 
of cost, thus swallowing up a large share of the retail trade of 
provincial towns and cities, as well as very materially lessening 
the number of retailers in the city. The smaller firms are 
naturally unable to compete with a house that combines ins 
large measure the profit of the manufacturer, the wholesale 
merchant, and also the retail dealer. A large number of the 
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goods sold in these houses are manufactured by the sellers, and, 
when they buy, they buy in such enormous quantities that 
they can make especially favorable terms with the manufac- 
turers. Bon Marché, for example, makes all its own gloves, 
which are sold at cost, or even at a loss, I was told, to adver- 
tise. 

So far, so good ; but what is the consequence of allthis? Let 
me quote Theophil Zolling, a German who has studied Paris 
carefully: ‘Unions like this of the whole consumption of a 
city in one hand, leads private industry, which has heretofore 
worked for a chosen public, to a superficial production en 
masse. * * * Of course the storekeepers and retail dealers 
cannot compete with these gigantic associations that pay cash at 
a considerable discount for their enormous purchases, and some 
days take in cash to the amount of several millions. If these 
establishments increase as they have done, the day will perhaps 
come when all the small stores will have disappeared ; even to- 
day whole quarters of Paris have no other stores except drug 
stores and groceries. It is the application of Darwinism to 
trade, when the weaker must constantly vanish from the scene.” 
This differentiating process, this amalgamation of small estab- 
lishments into large ones, is not confined to one or two trades, 
or toany one country. The tendency is noticeable everywhere 
in modern business circles, and seems to. be at work even 
where one would least expect it. It is the same in aristocratic 
Germany, in despotic Russia, in monarchic England, and in 
democratic America. I need not refer to the immense estab- 
lishments in our large centres that are not only absorbing the 
lion’s share of trade in their immediate vicinity, but, by means 
of the parcel post and cheap express, are seriously affecting 
the custom of retail dealers throughout the country. The 
anthracite coal combination has succeeded so well that the soft 
coal masters of Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania have organized 
a pool of their own to regulate the rate of wages for the 
miners and the prices for the consumer. Every one has heard 
—to take one example as a type of many—how the Standard 
Oil Company absorbed one after another of the independent 
refineries that it first rained by competition ; how it combined 
with railway rings, as many such corporations do; and how it 
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now practically fixes the price of oil throughout a large part of 
the Union, in fact, wherever opposition could be killed ont, 
The history of railways again affords many illustrations of this 
principle or tendency. A comparatively short while ago each 
company owned and operated only a short stretch of road; now 
fifteen men, it is said, control the larger part of the railways of 
the United States, and there is a road—the Canadian Pacifie— 
uniting the Atlantic and Pacific, under one management and 
owned by one company. 

Things are working in the same way on the other side of the 
globe, apparently ; for the editor of the Melbourne Argus has 
just told us that “the penniless miner who hopes to find nug- 
gets on the surface, as formerly, will need £100,0U0 to bore for 
gold, while the farmer who thinks he can in time rival the 
early squatters, will have as competitors stock companies with 
millions sterling at their back.” But perhaps I am wearying 
my readers with proofs of what few competent observers will 
deny. “ Factory work,” says Roscher in his elaborate “ Political 
Economy of Trade aud Commerce,” “ is the distinctive feature 
of modern industry as hand-work was that of the middle ages. 
Long ago what factories there were partook of the domestic 
nature, as now the trades that are not killed out by factory 
competition have much of the factory spirit.” 

If there is one occupation more than another that seems free 
from the “ factory spirit” and beyond the influence of differen- 
tiation it is that of agriculture. No man could ever become 
merely a sower or a reaper, or take up any one “ speciality” on 
the farm; and the steam plow, the reaping machine, and the 
thresher, make it, if anything, less likely than ever. Yet even 
agriculture has yielded to the same law as the sister arts. I do 
not intend to go into any discussion of the question of large 
farms versus small farms. The fact thata steam cultivator will, 
as Prof. Fawcett tells us, plow a square field of ten acres in half 
the time occupied in plowing two fields of five acres each, and 
at two-thirds of the expense, largely decides it, when plowing is 
necessary. Add to this all the expensive machinery needed to 
make farming pay as an investment, and the decision inclines 
more decidedly in favor of large farms. How far codperation 
may allow laborers and small capitalists to work large farms, no 
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one can say, but for the present codperation may be left out of 
consideration, as practically nothing has been done in this direc- 
tion as yet. An English writer * of ability and with a strong 
belief in “the coming democracy” concludes, aftera long and 
careful investigation, that the tendency of modern civilization 
«seems decidedly opposed to peasant proprietorship.” Even in 
our own land, which for obvious reasons would be the last to 
yield to this tendency, thousand acre farms are no longer rare ; 
and we point with something akin to pride to the colossal wheat 
fields of California, Dakota, and the Canadian Northwest. The 
immense herds of cattle and troops of cowboys of the cattle 
kings of the West are now as familiar to the popular imagina- 
tion as the wealthy mine owners of the same region. 

Looking over the field of industrial life to try to discover the 
underlying principle or law of progress we seem to have it, 
then, in this fact of differentiation. From the simple protozoan 
up to man we find differentiation of function the unvarying 
accompaniment of progress. Physically, intellectually, morally, 
religiously, and even socially, the more we grow the more 
unlike we become; the further we advance, the wider apart 
we stand. To remain stationary and stagnant is the only way 
to remain alike; progress implies diversity. Moral, intel- 
lectual, and social equality is only possible in a low stage of 
development. Communists, socialists, and anarchists feel this 
instinctively, and so, strangely enough, point us back to the 
patriarchal system, nomadic times, and the village community. 

The next question that presents itself is: Does this principle 
hold true universally? More especially, is it true in the domain 
of polities and government? In other words has government 
grown from that form where all or most men take part, to that 
where a few with special endowments and training alone decide 
and determine the course of events ; or to put it in briefer terms, 
have we progressed fom democracy to aristocracy or monarchy? 
Perhaps we may not find here any such definite and clearly 
defined law of progress as that of differentiation; we may find 
exceptions, real or apparent, to any law. But before going 
further a few cautions are necessary. In the first place it is not 
necessarily meant by democratic government that all or most of 


* G. Harwood, The Coming Democracy, Macmillan, 1882. 
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the subjects should actually take part in governing; it is suff. 
cient that they should determine the kind of government, 
appoint agents to carry out their will, and be the ultimate 
source of all authority, a constant court of appeal. A demo. 
cratic government may elect one man or a committee ty 
carry out its will, without becoming thereby a monarchy or 
an aristocracy, except in outward appearance; it differs from 
the latter essentially in the fact that the agents so selected 
are responsible to the mass of the citizens and to them alone, 
In a despotism, the completest type of true monarchy, the 
ruler is legally responsible to no one; in a thorough aris. 
tocracy the nobles owe no account of their political doings 
to king or commons; but in a democracy the acknowledged 
source of all power is the people, and the court before 
which its agents must ultimately be judged is public opinion. 
In the next place it is in a certain sense true of all governments 
that they are in the last resort amenable to public opinion, 
that no man or body of men constituting a small minority can 
permanently govern a nation against its will, and that it is con- 
sequently largely true that nations are governed as they deserve 
to be, and that in the worst case the rule of despotism is 
tempered by assassination. But it will be acknowledged by every 
body that, though shading off into one another, as most classi- 
fications do, yet both in theory and in practice there is a 
palpable difference between monarchy, aristocracy, and democ. 
racy—the government by one, by a few, and by many, in each 
case for themselves and not as agents. 

With this explanation I think my readers will have no hesita- 
tion in saying that political progress has been from the one to 
the many, from the patriarch, paterfamilias, tribal chief, or 
head of clan, to the masses, and generally by way of lordly 
rule. Gervinus even goes so far as to lay down this Law of Hie 
torical Development: “The states of Europe, since the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, form as connected and general 
a history as that of the group of states of the Greek peninsula 
and its colonies in antiquity. The same order and the same 
law is revealed in the course of their internal developments in 
both periods; and in the history of the whole human race this 
law may be again observed in its largest manifestations. From 
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oriental despotism to aristocracy, from the government of the 
ancients and of the middle-ages, founded on slavery and serf- 
dom, to the state policy of modern times, which is yet in the 
course of development, a regular progress may be perceived 
from the intellectual and civil freedom of one alone to that of 
the few and of the many.”* There are few movements more 
clearly discernible in the history of the past few centuries than 
the steady drifting towards democracy. Why! the history of 
the civilized world since the Reformation might be given in one 
sentence: The intellectual, military, and consequently the po- 
litical power has been passing from an exclusive feudal and 
priestly aristocracy to an ever widening circle. The introduc- 
tion of manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, and popular election 
to government offices complete, it would seem, this evolution, 
as far as the United States is concerned; and neighboring 
nations are to all appearances rapidly following in our track. 
A keen observer of English society says: ‘ Monarchie, oli- 
garchic, and democratic forms of government follow each 
other in an inevitable succession : first, one class rises to power, 
and gives the direction to civilization, and the tone to society ; 
and then it has to give place to others, with different gifts and 
ideals. We and our fathers have lived under a middle-class 
régime, and we are thankful for the many blessings which we 
owe to it. But this thankfulness cannot prevent us seeing 
that its days are numbered. No prophetic eye is needed ; nor 
are the characters such as those which, on Belshazzar’s wall, 
foretold the doom of the Chaldean empire. It is not that our 
present masters have been weighed and found wanting, but 
only that circumstances will oblige them to make way for suc- 
cessors.”” + 

If now the foregoing short analysis has been at all correct, 
we have two main movements or social forces at work in 
modern society, governed by different principles and leading in 
different directions. In industrial life, during periods of active 
competition, the weaker concerns perish, just as in the animal 
kingdom we are told the “ fittest” survive in the struggle for 

* Prof. Gervinus in Introduction to the Hist. of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, p. 8. Other historians might be cited. 

+G, Harwood, The Coming Democracy, p. 277. 
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existence. But the analogy goes no further ; for in trade and 
commerce the “ fittest” then combine to crush out those who 
still stand alone. I am glad to be able to formulate this Jaw 
in the words of Prof. Hadley: “ The question is not at what 
rate it will pay to do your own business, but at what rate it 
will pay to steal another’s business. But, with factories as well 
as with railroads, such competition ends in combination, 
It cannot exist indefinitely without ruin to the investor. Thus 
we have enormous fluctuations in price, to which we have 
become so accustomed that we consider them part of the law 
of nature. First, a period of commercial depression, when 
prices are so low as not to pay interest on the investment; 
then, a period when they are fixed at monopoly rates, which 
tempt large investments of new capital, and lead to a new 
period of cut-throat competition. But with each change, the 
chance for the small, independent man is less. If the compe- 
tition does not crush him down, the combination swallows him 
up.”* In other words, in modern civilized nations the natural 
course of events is massing economic power in fewer hands; 
the tendency is toward centralization and concentration ; eco- 
nomic forces are centripetal and aristocratic (if I may use the 
word in this sense so as to bring out the contrast more fore- 
ibly.) In political life, on the other hand, the tendency is diam- 
etrically opposite to this. The natural course of events is 
dissipating political power and bestowing it on ever lower 
classes of society. These are the days of Home Rule move 
ments everywhere ; of individualism and disintegration in the 
state, the church, and the family. Whatever indications there 
may be of a turn in the tide (and to this I shall return ina 
future paper), that we are still in the midst of the political 
current referred to, is asserted, assumed, or tacitly acknowl 
edged on all hands. While writing, word comes of the de 
centralization going on in France, for centuries the classic land 
of centralized power. In a word, political forces are centrif- 


ugal and democratic.t 


* Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. i., no. 1, p. 40. 
+I am not unmindful of the fact that during this modern period the 
great unions have been formed, the United States, Germany, and Italy ; 
nor that, while Anglo-Saxons the world over are drawing nearer together, 
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Let us approach the question from another side and ask, these 
two tendencies being assumed, What symptoms might we expect 
to find in the body politic? Whether the above mentioned 
forces are at work in our civilization or not, let us suppose them 
introduced into a given society, a far off island, as economists 
sometimes do. What would the result be? Much, I take it, 
what we see around us—wars and rumors of wars. Just as the 
prices of commodities, and even of labor, are fixed by the terms 
of peace agreed upon by the two armies marshaled under the 
banners of Supply and Demand ; so our present social pheno- 
mena are the result of a truce between warring parties. Von 
Ihering, the great German jurist, tells us that every law is the 
outeome of a struggle ; and, if laws, so are customs and institu- 
tions in some sense “a survival of the fittest :” and in this paper 
an attempt is made to point out the main controlling forces, 
without of course denying the existence of an infinite number 
of modifying laws and circumstances. 

The brilliant articles of Mr. H. D. Lloyd supply us with 
numerous proofs of economic concentration, and with vivid 
examples of the results of ‘the irrepressible conflict’ not of 
capital and labor, if the above interpretation is correct, but of 
antagonistic forces that accompany advancing civilization. I 
have already referred to his story of the Standard Oil Company 
and its connection with the Pittsburg riots, and shall make the 


Pan-Slavism is uniting central Europe ; nor that religious denomina- 
tions have everywhere begun to reunite. These unions, though it may 
appear somewhat paradoxical, owe their existence to the tendency 
spoken of in the text. The future may see the reunion of large bodies 
of Christians, but it will be because the masses in these churches, who 
more and more control the destinies of the same, come to think that it is 
not necessary or essential to believe the details of elaborate creeds in 
order to worship together or do Christian work in common. A modern 
church or a modern state is strong only so far as a common purpose and 
will makes it so ; and though the means of appealing to the people were 
never so perfect, leading us to suppose that the power is in him who 
makes the appeal, it in reality lies with those appealed to. The sov- 
ereignty is in the people as never before; among the toiling masses 
animated with one spirit, with a strong esprit de corps, with one per- 
vading purpose (zeitgeist), is political power, and there alone. To put it 
in the language of logic : as the intention is decreased, the extension is 
increased ; as the central power is lessened, becomes less despotic, the 
area governed may be extended. 
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foliowing quotation from an article of his in the Wort) 
American of August, 1883:—“ The concentration of news, 
capital, and middle-men, in a focus; steam, electricity, and 
credit; the specially modern means of finding out the ‘sta. 
tistical situation’; the development of the corporation; the 
multiplication of huge private fortunes and their union in 
syndicates; and the lupine standard of business morality, 
niake the modern market a thing new in development if not 
in kind. These exchanges are cosmopolitan legislatures, 
Their enactments are prices, and their jurisdiction extends 
beyond that of Congress, Parliament, the Assembly, and the 
Reichstag. . . Under the manipulations of cliques, they have 
become positive agencies of mighty influence and are the 
scenes of operations that menace the lives and happiness of 
nations. The ‘strong man’ now builds corners instead of cas. 
tles, and collects tribute at the end of a telegraph wire instead 
of a chain stretched across the Rhine.... The ‘ fittest’ in 
the trade world are those who have learned the magic art of the 
manufacture of prices, and the exchanges are shifting the prop- 
erty of smaller men into their hands.” 

Down toa comparatively recent period, the rulers of England 
and of Germany, and indeed of all Europe, paid the civil and 
military service and their own expenses out of the same purse. 
The statute books of the aristocratic period of history are liber- 
ally filled with enactments designed to keep political rights and 
privileges exclusively for the few, and to heap up political 
burdens on the many. In Russia the great change is going on 
before our eyes; in France, before the revolution, the noble was 
supposed to pay off his indebtedness to the State with his sword, 
and the priest with his prayers, the ters état alone bore the 
crushing burden of taxation, paid its share with both its prop- 
erty and its blood ; even England has to bear the shame of the 
Statute of Laborers and the unequal distribution of taxes. 
In the past, those who have had the political power have not 
scrupled to use it for economic ends ; and now that the political 
centre of gravity is changing, and with human nature much the 
same (or a little more so!), it would be expecting too much to 
see this cease—to discontinue accomplishing economic results by 
political forces. As Professor F. A. Walker says in the Janu- 
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ary number of Scribner, referring to the United States, “ It has 
been the employing, not the laboring, class which has conducted 
the legislation, maintained the correspondence, set up the news- 
papers, paid the lobby, in the tariff contests of the past. The 
peculiarity of the new movement is that it is to owe its initiative 
and its main impulse to the laboring class.” Further on he says: 
“The labor legislation now impending is not intended to abide 
the decision of an impartial jury.” But it is said that “their 
class are about to undertake to carry, by sheer weight of num- 
bers, measures to few of which they could hope to obtain the 
assents of the disinterested portion of the community.” The 
“Chinese must go” marks an era in American legislation; for it 
shows that the ‘laboring man’ now understands the situation : 
and laws against the contract system, the eight hour law, the 
new treatment of convict labor, and bills for arbitration and the 
like, follow quite naturally. 

Let us in conclusion hastily glance at some of the results of 
this conflict, or more properly at the progress of the struggle ; 
for a discussion of its probable outcome would lead us beyond 
the limits of asingle article. I shall not refer to the continent 
of Europe where the “labor movement” is so largely mixed up 
with the political one.* How these ideas are working in 
England has been well shown by a recent writer in the 
Quarterly Review. A few sentences will suffice; ex ungue 
leonem. “Constantly praising the poor at the expense of 
the rich conveys the belief that the rich are plunderers of the 
poor; and from doing this always in connection with the stir of 
practical politics, it conveys the further belief that classes and 
property are things which can be equalized by the Government, 
and that any good Government will make it its aim to equalize 
them. Such being the case, we may compare English society, 
we do not say to a house that is on fire, but to a house that is 
full of exceedingly inflammable materials. In other words, 
when we consider the intellectual condition of a large section of 
of the English working classes; the spread amongst them of 
what is popularly called education ; the consequent ferment in 
their minds of thoughts, hopes, and ideas, that have been schooled 
into activity, but have not been schooled into order ; the respect 

* See my article on ‘‘ Bismarck and the Socialists” in this magazine, 
Sept. 1885. 
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for scientific authority, without the ability to test it ; together 
with the fact that a powerful political party is constantly imply- 
ing to them that the calm teachings of science correspond with 
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the promptings of their most dangerous passions . . all this 
brings us face to face with very serious dangers.” The next 






quotation is credited to that most conservative of English week- 
lies, The Saturday Review: “The working classes have been 
comparatively neglected, while their superiors have been en- 
riched.... But public opinion is awake, and is command- 
ing the forces of legislation. .. Reformers and _philanthro- 
pists are only at the beginning of a series of labors, the 
importance of which is generally recognized.” Even in Canada 
which is usually regarded as staid, sober, and conservative, and 
little likely to take up questionable social theories, we find 
the same ferment going on. Though the Chinese are not 
prohibited from entering the country they are fined $50 a head 
for doing so, and there is an agitation for more stringent meas- 
ures. In the report of a speech of the Hon. Edward Blake, 
leader of the opposition in the Dominion Parliament, recently 
delivered in Toronto, I find the following: ‘ The condition of 
things is wrong, if the wages are to make the actual, and 
that alow scale of living, and the scale is to eat up the whole of 
the wage. I agree with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, when he said 
a year or so ago that our natural right is not only to existence, 
but to the fair enjoyment of it.” M. de Laveleye in his work on 
“ Democracy and Political Economy” thus explains the trouble. 
“ You give the power of choosing legislators, and so of making 
laws, to men who have no property, and whose wages are 
inevitably foreed downward to a minimum representing the 
bare necessaries of life. You proclaim a legal equality, and the 
actual inequality which continues to exist causes more suffering 
and becomes more irritating than ever.” These quotations—and 
they might easily be multiplied indefinitely—will give some 
idea of the conflict going on around us from the operation 
of the laws referred to; for, as a writer in the Wineteenth Cen- 
tury says, “Socialism is not a product of Democracy, but 
Modern Socialism and Modern Democracy are both fostered, to 
some extent, by the same industrial conditions.” 

But we need not go to Europe for examples of social unrest. 
It is surprising how general the feeling is that a great change 
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poth in theory and in practice will soon take place. From the 
pages of the Encyclopedia Britannica, from economic discussions 
in Science, from books and pamphlets innumerable written by 
grave and learned men, from the professorial chairs of eminent 
seats of learning throughout the land, we are told of the advent 
of the new political economy. Professor Ely’s work on “The 
Labor Movement in America” lies before me and is full of 
illustrations and examples of my theme, but I shall not quote a 
line. One quotation might lead to others, and I prefer to use 
those that I myself have culled. Besides, though learned 
theories, if popular, may safely be trusted to work downwards 
and assume a more practical bearing by casting off limitations 
and conditions and exceptions that have been attached to them 
like barnacles in the calm air of the study ; yet, at a given time, 
leading newspaper articles and speeches by representative prac- 
tical men are better indicators of popular currents : and the na- 
ture of these is patent to everyone who reads. The change that 
has affected the tone of the press, the platform, and even the 
pulpit, with respect to social questions, within the last few years, 
has been too marked to escape the attention of the least observant. 
We need not read the “ orations” of Dennis Kearney and men of 
his stripe, nor the manifestoes of such associations as the Interna- 
tional Workmen’s, to learn that social troubles are brewing in 
the great republic. We cannot shut our eyes to the strikes, 
lockouts, boycotts, hard feeling, and discontent throughout the 
land. We can no longer regard as a small matter the influence 
that Henry George with his cleverly written book exercises over 
the minds of the nation, nor forget that Progress and Poverty 
has been approved of by John Ruskin, and that in Britain whole 
assemblies of divines have endorsed its teachings. Even the 
semi-religious Witness refers to Mr. George as a “thoughtful 
man who has given his life to the work of solving those politi- 
eal and social problems which must be solved by statesmen and 
legislated upon in the near future voluntarily, or else be solved 
with infinite loss in the heat of revolution.” 

If there is any civilized country in the world where we 
should expect to find no “social question” troubling us, it is in 
the boundless West where the conditions of life are easier and 
wages higher than anywhere else in the world. But, as a 
writer in the ation says, “every man has his own social prob- 
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lem to solve ;” and so we find the grim monster here amid glitter. 
ing heaps of gold and silver. We have red-hot anarchy and 
‘blue murder’ preached as eloquently in Denver as in any 
monarchy-and-priest-ridden city in Europe. A year ago last 
November, Judge Tilford of Denver, said in a lecture: “ Re. 
form or revolution is inevitable. We have now the freedom of 
choice. Delay for another twenty years the attempt to correet 
under the forms of law the social and political evils that afflict 
our country, and purification will come in the storm of revolu- 
tion... In that day of wrath the tyrants of the moneyed 
power shall not escape... Hunger in its desperation, and 
ignorance in its rage, shall clutch their wealth and revel in their 
mansions. Our social temple will be rent in twain, and capital 
will be hurled from his throne into the depths of fathomless 
chaos.” This is not unlike what one reads in the cheap litera 
ture one finds at every corner, and that seems to have partially 
supplanted the old “dime novels.” ‘A thousand men must sow 
in toil and tears that one may reap in gladness. A thousand 
babes go supperless to bed that one monster brat may puke on 
silk. A thousand factory girls drudge out their weary lives in 
stint and squalor that one factory lord may coin their blood and 
bones and brains to deck the mistrese of his lust and ease. A 
hundred thousand railroad men must sweat and toil and suffer 
ihe whole year that one low brute may spread a banquet for 
his kind. And wherefore should it be thus?’ ete., ete.* I 
shall take but one more quotation from a representative man, 
and in a large degree a former and leader of opinion. A 
year or so ago the Rev. Dr. De La Matyr delivered an address 
to the Denver workmen in the course of which he said: 
“The uprising of the producers of wealth against their 
oppressors is not a spasm... It is the beginning of 4 
revolution. It is the inception of an epoch in the world’s 
advance.” The italics are mine. Perhaps Michael Davitt was 
right when he said: “ The only dynamite that really threatens 
society is the moral dynamite of a new economic science.” 
Some thoughtful men tell us that we overestimate this unrest 
and discontent, that we but hear the vaporings of a few noisy 
leaders, and that the masses were never better off, that they 


* Socialism, by Starkweather & Wilson, Lovell’s Library, p. 58. 
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recognize this and are consequently more peacefully inclined 
and more contented than ever before. Perhaps so. In the fore- 
going, however, I have endeavored to hint briefly—I could do 
no more—at reasons for a different opinion, and have become 

rsuaded of the folly and the danger of speaking “ peace! 
peace !” when there is no peace. Philosophers, scholars, and 
thinkers; statesmen and politicians ; book-makers, essayists, 
reviewers, and journalists ; preachers and teachers, demagogues 
and agitators of all kinds, have for years past been announcing 
the new economic order of things so eloquently and so persist- 
ently that, even supposing them missionaries in a hopeless cause, 
they ought to have numerous and zealous followers by this 
time. But when we examine the principles that underlie the 
evolution of society we find forces that work more potently 
than the most fiery agitators; and when we look into history 
we see social troubles analogous to our own in every highly 
civilized community that has reached a certain stage of its 
growth, even under much less favorable conditions ; for repre- 
sentative government, the printing press, the railway, the 
telegraph, and gunpowder, have all intensified the evils referred 
to. And, lastly, when large classes of the community feel the 
pinch of poverty and distress, or even of hard times, and stirring 
appeals are made to them, in the name of the most advanced 
economic science, to help themselves to the accumulated wealth 
of generations that of right belongs to them ; and when manhood 
suffrage and an open ballot box invite them to do this under the 
forms of law,—need we be surprised that they follow the united 
promptings of stomach and intellect? As Henry George says, 
“The under-currents of the times seem to sweep us back again 
tothe old conditions from which we dreamed we had escaped.” 
How shall we escape—or can we—these social forces that, if 
allowed to go on unchecked, increasing in power every year, 
must inevitably sweep our present civilization from the earth, 
and leave us to begin again the same hopeless cycle of develop- 
ment? In other words what may we hope for, what expect? 
But the discussion of the possible results and the probable 
outcome of the struggle, with our duty in the premises mean- 
while, must be reserved for a future article. 

James W. BELL. 
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McClelian’s Own Story. The War for the Union, the Sol- 
diers who fought it, the Civilians who directed it, and his 
relations to it and tothem. By Grorer B. McCue .ay, 
late Major-General commanding the armies. New York: 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 1887. 


GRANT came out of the war for the Union as the great 
Captain by virtue of success, whatever subsidiary claims may 
be established for him by a scrutiny of his campaigns. There 
are reasons why McClellan should be associated with him as 
the chief rival claimant for the honors of war. Sherman, 
Sheridan, and Thomas gained their brilliant successes as able 
lieutenants of Grant. Meade, after his success as stop-gap 
commander at Gettysburg, was soon relegated to the second 
rank. Honorable as were the services of Hancock, Reynolds, 
Sedgwick, McPherson, and many others little less illustrious, 
they will never be thought of as claimants for this first place. 
But McClellan undertook no second réle. With him it was 
aut Cesar aut nullus. He drew the attention of the public 
for the first year and a half of the war as much as Grant did 
for that space at the close. The rdle which Grant played he 
apparently played almost to success. But success is somewhat 
accidental and vulgar. Hannibal was great without it. Me 
Clellan and his friends hold that he was thwarted by malign in- 
fluences from Washington rendering success impossible. As it 
was, his proud boast is that he twice saved the capital and cre- 
ated the army which, in the hands of the “ Great Hammerer,” 
smote the Confederacy in pieces. With the codperation of the 
civil authorities, his friends claim that he would in 1862 have 
achieved what Grant achieved in 1864-5 with such terrible 
cost. Such success would not only have left Grant in the 
quite modest proportions of victor at Donelson and leader at 
Pittsburg Landing, but would have been a much more glorious 
accomplishment than what was actually reserved for Grant. 
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The other Union generals who, for whatever causes, were 
called upon to play principal parts as leaders in the field and 
to essay great battles, as Pope, Burnside, Hooker, Rosecrans, 
hardly enter seriously into the competition. 

It is striking that these two great claimants should have 
passed into history in a double sense so near together, being at 
nearly the same time removed by death from the acrimony 
which accompanies the discussion of the merits of the living, 
and having left their own carefully prepared records of the 
events in which they had been the chief actors. We may 
now judge them by these records much as we judge Cesar by 
his. In view of the persistent misunderstanding and misinter- 
pretation of character found everywhere in the world, but 
especially in great crises where passions are stirred, “Out of 
thine own mouth will I judge thee,” becomes a valuable crite- 
rion. Who would now think of judging Demosthenes by 
the words of Aeschines, or Aeschines by those of Demos- 
thenes? It is particularly well that we have “ McClellan’s 
Own Story,” for he has been much spoken against and has said 
little in reply, since his official report, published soon after his 
removal from the command. He has been content to be silent, 
while historians of the war have put the bold dilemma, “either 
coward or traitor.” 

General Webb, who writes himself down as his friend and 
admirer, in speaking of the Peninsula campaign, says: “ There 
was failure, and the causes of that failure have been largely 
hidden from us. We, who belonged to the Army of the Poto- 
mac, the grandest army gathered on this continent, hope that 
he who organized that army will yet deem it wise and proper 
to give some fuller vindication of the policy he adopted, no 
matter whom he may strike.” (Scribner’s Series, Campaigns 
of the Civil War, The Peninsula, p. 189, 190.) Doubtless this 
has been the wish and hope of many. Now McClellan has 
spoken and spoken fully. How well have the expectations 
been met? It is safe to say that had Grant died without leav- 
ing the grand second volume of his memories, posterity would 
not have conceived his true greatness. It may not be too bold 
to say that, on the contrary, many of McClellan’s best friends 
will wish that he had departed without this last word. 
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In the first place the impression which even the sympathetic 
reader gets of the author’s character is not altogether a pleas- 
ant one. Of course we must remember that McClellan wrote 
in the chilling atmosphere of failure, instead of the tranquil, 
sunny air of success, which surrounded Grant as he wrote, 
Then too, many of the expressions of McClellan which will 
seem to show weakness were meant only for the eye of his 
wife in the tender intercourse of the first years of married life, 
We must remember that here we have the hero off parade. 
Many thoughts are innocent, which as public utterances become 
outrageous. 

But making this allowance, one can yet hardly help taking 
offense at the manner in which General Pope is always spoken 
of. The latter opened his campaign with a bluster which was 
no doubt offensive, though partially assumed. But he was a 
patriot, and a zealous helper in the cause for which McClellan 
was working. Moreover he began his work with a most 
cordial communication to McClellan. But not only does 
McClellan speak of him alone of all the generals as “ Mr.” 
Pope (“I hardly expect to equal the genius of Mr. Pope,” p. 
568), but when things begin to go wrong with Pope, his letters 
take on a gleeful tone in speaking of it. (See p. 454.) “I see 
that the Pope bubble is likely to be suddenly collapsed. 
Stonewall Jackson is after him, and the young man who 
wanted to teach me the art of war, will, in less than a week, 
either be in full retreat or badly whipped.” Do not these pri- 
vate utterances, now made public, reveal a state of mind which 
makes the expression in the telegram to Lincoln of August 29, 
“Leave Pope to get out of his scrape,” something more than 
an infelicitous mode of expression? Similar complacency at 
the defeat of Union troops appears in this (p. 396): “ It seems 
that Banks has been soundly thrashed and they are terribly 
alarmed in Washington. It will do them good and may bring 
them to their senses.” On page after page occur phrases like 
the following: “Disgusted at the stupidity of people in 
Washington.” “I do not know what paltry trick the admin- 
istration will play next.” “Unless the government commits 
some extraordinarily idiotie act.” “If our dear government 
will show some faint indication of brains.” “Our benign 
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vernment.” “Those hounds in Washington are after me 
again.” These are from private correspondence, but so far 
from retracting anything of his bitterness then felt, McClellan 
now says in the text of his narrative (p. 328), “I have always 
more than suspected that, in his quiet way, Dan” (his horse) 
“ynderstood the condition of affairs much better than the 
authorities at Washington.” But for the fact that the follow- 
ing passages are from private letters, the self-conceit involved 
in them might be considered enormous. “They” (the author- 
ities in Washington), “are my debtors, not I theirs” (p. 451). 
“It would be utter destruction to this army, were I disabled ” 
(p. 404). “I have written a strong, frank letter to the Presi- 
dent. If he acts upon it, the country will be safe” (p. 444). 
Modest men hardly talk like this; or (p. 453), “ My self-conceit 
probably blinds me to many errors that others see.” In spite 
of all this the sympathetic reader will see in this book the 
picture of a man of somewhat finer clay than usual. There 
appear fine feelings and gentlemanly instincts which are not so 
prominent in the coarser grain of the great Lieutenant-General. 

Many will be pleased with the obvious piety of the man— 
obtrusive piety one might be tempted to call it, did he not 
reflect that it finds expression in almost sacredly private letters, 
Some of these expressions suggest curious reflections. “I send 
you only a line to say that I still think God is with us” (p. 
442). “T hope God has given us a great success.” “God has 
seldom given an army a greater victory than this” (p. 612). 
Stonewall Jackson was in exactly the same times, giving utter- 
ance to his confidence that God was on the other side, and, 
when one takes into the account solely what was being accom- 
plished by the armies, it would seem as if Azs confidence were 
better justified, and that this was a case where God was not on 
the side of the stronger battalions. It may be a wrong feeling, 
but the tendency in modern times is toward a reserve in such 
expressions as McClellan and Jackson use so freely. To many 
the telegram of the German Emperor to his wife, ascribing the 
death of “ten thousand Frenchmen” to the help of God, 
seemed little less than blasphemous. “ Lass unsern Herr Gott 
aus dem Spass,” say they. Perhaps it is not hypercriticism to 
say that some of McOlellan’s religious expressions occur in 
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unfortunate juxtaposition with other matters. On page 47) 
we read: “They” (the authorities in Washington) “ may go to 
the deuce their own way,” and a little further along, “Well, 
we will continue to trust in God.” 

After all, McClellan’s chief claim to our respect lies in 
that wonderful attachment to him on the part of the Army of 
the Potomac, which, surviving disaster, may be pronounced 
indissoluble. It was a phenomenon nct repeated in the course 
of the war. ‘The enthusiasm with which he was received after 
the disaster of the second Bull Run, the thrill that went 
through the army when, on the evening of the first day at 
Gettysburg, it was rumored that he was again in command, 
and the feelings of the survivors of his army to-day, are testi- 
monials of character not to be lightly waved aside. The 
respect of his enemies in arms, typefied by the presence of 
General Johnston at his funeral as pall-bearer, is something in 
his favor. 

But his friends, like General Webb, looked to this book as 
a vindication of his military reputation, and when they turn to 
it, they find it written from such a peculiar point of view as to 
make it, to say the least, unsatisfactory. To some the writer 
seems to have been no longer of sound mind, but to have 
become a monomaniac on the subject of his wrongs. But this 
is doubtless going beyond the proper bounds of interpretation. 

When the author has laid his soul, in a manner, peculiarly 
bare, it may seem strange to find the lack of that frankness 0 
conspicuous in-Grant’s Memoirs, the principal fault here. But 
there are two points—vital points, on which the lack of frank- 
ness is enough to amount to absolute disingenuousness. 

1. How he came to speak of his enemies during the Penin- 
sula campaign as “ vastly superior numbers ?” 

2. How the authorities at Washington came to cross his 
plans ? 

1. On the first of these points he is absolutely silent. It 
seems as if nothing would have been easier than to say, “I 
made a capital error in overestimating the numbers of my 
antagonists. The chiefs of the secret service misled me per 
sistently, and, when I outnumbered the enemy nearly two to 
one, I was led to believe that they largely outnumbered me. 
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When I knew that they had been heavily reinforced, starting 
my computation from a false basis, I supposed that they out- 
numbered me two toone. The fury of their attack confirmed 
me in my calculations, and I fell back, content to save my 
army and most of my material. Had I known their numbers 
I should have done far otherwise. I now know that after 
Gaines’ Mill it would have been easier for me to go into Rich- 
mond than to fall back to Harrison’s Landing.” McClellan 
would have satisfied all his true friends if he had thus unbo- 
somed himself. The lack of such a confession can be accounted 
for only on the assumption that it would make it plain to 
everybody that he held his chance in his own hands. Appar- 
ently he did not wish to take away from himself and some 
blind friends the so stoutly defended claim that his campaign 
had been ruined by Stanton’s interference. It is this appear- 
ance of still trying “to make out a case,” when the facts that 
were to sustain a case have been knocked from under it, that 
makes this book seem like a breath from the hot sultry air of 
the war period, which, in the later literature covering that 
period, excepting the book of Jefferson Davis, has been happily 
wanting 

This matter of numbers is really no longer in doubt. Much 
as we may deplore it, we all see that it was the one point on 
which McClellan was involved in an error that cost him every- 
thing. But he was at that time by no means alone in this 
error. The army with him, from the corps commanders down 
to the privates, shared it. More than that, the error continued 
through the war. What else lost us Chancellorsville? Speak- 
ing of Gettysburg, the Comte de Paris says: (History of the 
Civil War in America, vol. iii. p. 671) “In short they are all 
paralyzed by the common error of the Union chiefs, who be- 
lieve the enemy to be much stronger numerically than he is in 
reality.” Not until Appomatox did the Union army get an 
adequate idea of the fewness of their antagonists. If McClellan 
had confessed, he would have put himself in good company. 

So little dispute is there on the actual state of the case that 
itis unnecessary to quote figures from official reports. Yet 
figures have a cogency denied to talk. Here are reports from 
both armies in the Peninsular Campaign of men present for 


duty. 
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At this last date McClellan wanted “ much over rather than 
under 100,000 men” in order to be able to resume the offen. 
sive. In a dispatch to Stanton dated June 25, he estimates the 
enemy at 200,000. 

Friends and enemies have already concurred in correcting 
McClellan’s over-estimate of the numbers confronting him, 
Gen. Webb (The Peninsula, pp. 181, ff.), the Comte de Paris 
(vol. ii., pp. 83-99), Gen. Longstreet (Centwry, vol. viii., p. 477), 
Gen. D. H. Hill,* and others, some by a testimony extorted 
from them against their will, have set this matter right. 

Now that it is set right, of course it leaves some very w- 
pleasant light on McClellan’s complaints of desertion by his 
government with which he filled the air during the whole cam- 
paign. We now see that the witholding of McDowell’s corps, 
which he calls “the most infamous thing in history,” left him 
fully able to take care of himself. The famous “change of 
base” he at that time naturally regarded as a great achieve- 
ment, declaring to Stanton while it was being accomplished, 
“If I save this army now, I tell you plainly that I owe no 
thanks to you or to any other persons in Washington.” But 
how could he dare to claim credit for it now? If one can 
hardly repress a smile at the constantly recurring expressions 
in letters written at the time, “superior numbers,” “ vastly 




























*In the Century, vol. vii., p. 309, speaking of the battle of Gaines’ 
Mill where the Confederates concentrated nearly all their forces upon 
Porter’s corps, leaving McClellan’s left with nothing to do, Gen. Hill 
says: ‘‘ The fortifications around Richmond were at that time very 
slight. He could have captured the city with but little loss of life. The 
want of supplies would have forced Lee to attack as soon as possible 
with all the disadvantages of a precipitate movement.” Now we know 
that Porter’s stubborn resistance had already won the day, and all that 
was wanted was somebody to thrust in the sickle and reap the fruits of 
the victory. But instead of breaking the attenuated line in front of him, 
McClellan was held in check by the 100,000 men who had no existence 
save in his imagination. So he telegraphs to Stanton immediately after 
the battle: ‘‘I have lost this battle because my force was too small.” 
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superior numbers,” “ overwhelming numbers,” “ outnumbered 
us everywhere,” * that amusement must give way to astonish- 
ment when one finds the accompanying story still proceeding on 
the basis of fact assumed in those letters. 

If one begins to share McClellan’s indignation at the authori- 
ties at Washington for spoiling a well planned campaign, he 
has but to open his eyes to the facts, and his indignation gives 
way to pity for the general whose eyes were holden. 

It was a splendid army that he had with him, one ready to 
go through fire for him; never in the course of the war were 
jealousies among the generals of an army so absolutely in abey- 
ance. The fact that the Washington authorities were begin- 
ning to cross his plans and becoming, as he thought, his 
enemies, ought to have fired him to something of high em- 
prise. 

Imagine Ozesar at Alesia filling dispatches to Rome with 
complaints that men high in authority were not doing all that 
they could to support him, and that some of them would rather 
see him defeated than victorious, averring at the same time 
that he disclaimed all responsibility for disasters likely to result 
to the Roman arms! The very realization of this untoward situ- 
ation at Rome nerved his arm to strike down two armies. In so 
doing he conquered his home enemies at Alesia. McClellan on 
the Peninsula had nothing to fear from Washington. A victory 
there, which was plainly within his grasp, would have made 
Stanton seem a very small man in his office at Washington, and 
Halleck and Pope would not have appeared on the scene, and, 


*Nothing is more puzzling than McClellan’s figures even for his 
own forces. He estimates that he left Washington guarded by some- 
thing like 139,000 men (p. 241). Yet we find Lincoln in his telegram of 
April 9, saying, ‘‘ After you left I ascertained that less than 20,000 un- 
organized men, without a single field-battery, were all you designed to 
be left for the defense of Washington and Manassas Junction.” ‘There 
isa curious mystery about the number of troops now with you. When 
I telegraphed you on the 6th, saying you had over a hundred thousand 
with you, I had just obtained from the Secretary of War a statement, 
taken, as he said, from your own returns, making 108,000 then with you 
and en route to you. You now say you will have but 85,000 when all 
en route to you shall have reached you. How can the discrepancy of 
%3,000 be accounted for?’ Even now in the face of official reports 
McClellan speaks of his Peninsula army as “70,000 effectives.” (p. 164). 
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what is more important, the war would presumably have been 
finished without the string of horrors beginning with the 
second Bull Run and culminating with Andersonville. Me(Clel- 
lan himself could have had any gift in the power of the people. 

2. McClellan’s explanation of the crossing of his plans by 
Stanton and Lincoln appears plain enough, but on scrutiny 
seems so improbable as to look like irony. It is, in brief, that 
Stanton was a traitor and Lincoln his dupe. Of Stanton he 
says (p. 154), “ He was really in secret alliance with them” (the 
radicals),” and he and they were alike unwilling that I should be 
successful.” Speaking of Stanton’s stopping the recruiting in 
the North at the opening of the Peninsula campaign, he says 
(p. 258), “Failure to do this” (keep the ranks full) “ proves 
either a desire for the failure of the campaign or entire 
incompetence. Between the horns of this dilemma the friends 
of Mr. Stanton must take their choice.” On page 153 he says, 
“Instead of using his new position to assist me, he threw every 
obstacle in my way, and did all in his power to create difliculty 
and distrust between the President and myself.” (p. 60). “My 
relations with Mr. Lincoln were generally very pleasant, and I 
seldom had trouble with him when we could meet face to face. 
The difficulty always arose behind my back.” 

Lincoln may be left to take care of himself, but it may be 
permitted to say a word about Stanton. To those who were 
witnesses of his terrible and almost unscrupulous earnestness in 
suppressing the rebellion it will seem incredible that, intense 
as his personal hatreds were known to be, he would sacrifice 
the Army of the Potomac to suppress McClellan. That army 
was the only instrument by which he could obtain his object. 

But McClellan goes further: he says (p. 154), ‘“‘ Had I been 
successful in my first campaign, the rebellion would perhaps 
have been terminated without the immediate abolition of slav- 
ery. To gain their ends with the President they played upon 
his apprehensions for the safety of Washington—growing out 
of his complete ignorance of war—as well as upon his personal 
aspirations. I believe that the leaders of the radical branch of 
the Republican party preferred political control in one section 
of a divided country to being in the minority in a restored 
Union.” Doubtless many of these leaders had a feeling which 
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in the above passage is somewhat too meanly interpreted, that, 
since slavery had once plunged us into war, it would really be 
better that the war be not finished till slavery be extirpated. 
Disasters to the Union armies they were willing, in the light of 
subsequent events, to interpret as blessings in disguise, but at 
the time who felt the smart more keenly than they? It would 
be folly to seek for an explanation of the opposition of which 
McClellan complains in this feeling, when there is another ex- 
planation so plain that it must occur of itself to the dullest 
reader, as he follows the story from point to point, so plain, in 
fact, that one almost wonders that McClellan himself should not 
have been compelled, as he discussed the subject in the light of 
the last twenty years, to confess it to be the true one, even at the 
expense of his military reputation. He might have cast down 
that crown which others have already discovered to be but tin- 
sel, and been crowned with the genuine crown so readily be- 
stowed upon the man who is rigorously just toward himself. 
This explanation is that, while his bearing towards the civil 
authorities was from the outset, to say the least, cold, he not 
only brought them to the brink of despair but pushed them over 
it by his inaction. One finds from his own story that his career 
began and ended with much talk of a dictatorship. He writes 
under the date of Aug. 9, 1861, (p. 85): “I receive letter 
after letter, have conversation after conversation, calling on 
me to save the nation, alluding to the presidency, dicta- 
torship, ete.” Whether there was anything of Czsar’s 
manner in his bearing as he “put by” this suggestion, he 
does not tell us, but something had aroused Lincoln’s fears 
before the winter of 1861-2, as appears from a conversation 
between him and McClellan, (given on page 196), in reference 
to “a very ugly matter,” as Lincoln called it, i. e. an alleged 
attempt to give up Washington to the Confederates. “I was 
seated when he said this, concluding with the remark that it 
did look to him much like treason. Upon this I rose, and, ina 
manner perhaps not altogether decorous towards the chief mag- 
istrate, desired that he should retract that expression, telling 
him that I could permit no one to couple the word treason 
with my name.” The whole conversation is terribly suggestive 
of the fear with which McClellan had already inspired the mind 
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of Lincoln, and shows that he already felt that he had the whip- 
hand, which we see him using with such stinging force after 
the Second Bull Run. McClellan’s Napoleonic manner of 
alluding to the Army of the Potomac as “my army,” “my 
soldiers,” was certainly not reassuring. Unless he toyed in his 
own mind with this suggestion of a dictatorship, it seems as if, 
with a little of that severity toward the proposers of it which 
he says he exercised toward Lincoln in the last mentioned con- 
versation, he would have put a stop to such talk pretty sum- 
marily. But onthe very last page of his narrative we read: 
“ The order depriving me of the command created an immense 
deal of deep feeling in the army—so much so that many were 
in favor of my refusing to obey the order and of marching 
upon Washington to take possession of the government.” It 
requires very little reading between the lines to see here the 
reason why Lincoln and Stanton, who soon came to be in per- 
fect accord in this matter, really feared him, and looked at their 
forced restoration of him to command after the Second Bull 
Run as a “ surrender” 

We must notice that the narrative itself shows that Stanton 
had especial facilities for insight into McClellan’s thoughts 
When he first appeared on the scene, it was as McClellan's 
bosom friend. McClellan, writing to Stanton under the date 
July 8, 1862, says (p. 477): ““ When you were appointed See- 
retary of War, I considered you my intimate friend and confi- 
dential adviser. Of all men in the nation you were my choice 
for that position.” What! this in spite of what we find 
recorded of Stanton on page 152 of the narrative, “ He never 
spoke of the President in any other way than as the ‘original 
gorilla.” ‘He often advocated the propriety of my seizing the 
government and taking affairs into my own hands!” Stanton 
at least knew how McClellan received this suggestion. Stanton 
may not appear very creditably in all this. He certainly 
appears to have executed a flank movement upon McClellan, 
which, whatever were its motives, was more effective than any 
which the general ever executed. But the main thing is that 
one wishes to put to McClellan the rather ugly question of his 
own raising, how he came to desire the man who was conspict- 
ous for abuse of the President and who used to suggest the die 
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titorship to him, as the one man in the nation for Secretary of 
War. 

McClellan himself may well have had some bitter reflections 
on this matter of the dictatorship when he read Lincoln’s advice 
to Hooker on putting him in charge of the Army of the Poto- 
mae. “I have heard, in such a way as to believe it, of your 
recently saying that both the government and the army needed 
a dictator. Only those generals who gain successes can 
set up [as] dictators. What I now ask of you is military suc- 
cess, and I will risk the dictatorship.” This was a bolt that 
struck not so much Hooker as McClellan. It sped straight at 
the vulnerable point in the record of the only man who had 
been talked of as dictator, his inaction. If it seems strange to 
speak of inaction in connection with the general who lead the 
Army of the Potomac in so many bloody battles, let a sum- 
mary review take away that strangeness. 

With an army of 150,000 men, which in September, 1861, 
was already well organized and drilled, he allowed the winter 
to set in without any important move against Johnston’s oppos- 
ing army of 47,000 men, who were holding Washington in a 
state of seige. It is to be noted in this connection that he 
avers that at the time of his final removal in 1862 he was 
expecting to crush the Confederate Army in a campaign opened 
after Nov. 10. To be sure, the authorities in Washington did 
not know any better than McClellan that Johnston had but 
47,000 men ; but Lincoln shrewdly suspected that an army of 
150,000 men might do much, if they were allowed to try. Of 
course it was McClellan’s business to find out how few men 
opposed him, and only his inaction prevented him from doing 
so. “All quiet on the Potomac” became a joke at the North. 
Winter followed, spring came on, and meanwhile the Army of 
the Potomac had grown to 180,000. Now, with a patience 
nearly exhausted, Lincoln, representing pretty nearly the whole 
country, called for an advance. McClellan did not wish to do 
what Lincoln almost insisted on, i. e., march over Johnston’s 
army. He carried through his plan of going down the bay. 
To Lincoln’s homely common sense this seemed like “ only shift- 
ing and not surmounting a difficulty.” 

A vigorous campaign after reaching the Peninsula would 
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have been a complete vindication of McClellan. But alarmed 
or nettled at the division of forces (which, by the way, would 
have been absolutely precluded had Lincoln’s plan of the over. 
land campaign been followed) he made his parleying with the 
government about reinforcements more conspicuous than hig 
blows at the enemy. Lincoln’s telegram to him dated April 9, 
1862 is one of those documents which, in the light of later 
events, is worth more than many volumes to show that he under- 
stood the situation. It goes far to justify Longstreet’s verdict, 
“Without doubt the greatest man of the rebellion times, the 
one matchless among forty millions for the peculiar difficulties 
of the period was Abraham Lincoln.” (Century, vol. viii, p. 
477.) In this telegram Lincoln says: “ You will do me the 
justice to remember I always insisted that going down the bay 
in search of a field, instead of fighting at or near Manassas, was 
only shifting and not surmounting a difficulty ; that we would 
find the same enemy and the same or equal] intrenchments at 
either place. The country will not fail to note, is now noting, 
that the present hesitation to move upon an intrenched enemy 
is but the story of Manassas repeated. I beg to assure you that 
I have never written to you or spoken to you in greater kind- 
ness of feeling than now, nor with a fuller purpose to sustain 
you, so far as in my most anxious judgment, I consistently can. 
But you must act.” One might almost think that the necessity 
of inserting this telegram might have made McClellan pause in 
his story. 

But Yorktown was at last surmounted ; a month more elapsed 
before any serious fighting took place. Then, at Fair Oaks, 
McClellan was attacked, and had to fight. Then another month 
of almost absolute inaction, and again he was forced to fight. 
He made this seven days battle a fight for life rather than for 
victory. Anything less like the “locking horns with the 
enemy” which Lincoln wanted would be hard to imagine. 

Then nearly two months passed at Harrison’s Landing in 
absolute military inactivity, though, as is now known, there 
was no time in that period when McClellan was not strong 
enough to resume the offensive with good results. It is strange 
that McClellan omits to state what the Comte de Paris (vol. 
ii, pp. 246-7) reports, that McClellan in a conference with 
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Halleck, on July 25, agreed to resume the offensive on con- 
dition of receiving a reinforcement of 20,000 men, but no 
sooner was Halleck gone than McClellan wrote (July 26) to 
him, closing his communication in these terms: “ Might not 
fifteen or twenty thousand men be withdrawn from the West to 
reinforce me temporarily, etc. ?”’ It is not so very strange that 
this, with the previous experience, was enough to close the dis- 
cussion, though McClellan probably did not intend it in that 
way. It was decided to withdraw the army to the front of 
Washington. From that moment until South Mountain and An- 
tietam none but the Confederates had a rayof sunshine. It is a 
period in which some find McClellan’s greatest guilt. It is 
probably a juster as well as kindlier judgment to say that dur- 
ing the latter days of August others’ action was productive of 
more disaster than his inaction. 

But Antietam! There was no inaction there surely? Yes, 
there was. Others were to blame doubtless. Halleck threw 
away the 10,000 troops at Harper’s Ferry. Burnside, by his 
inaction, spoiled the plan of the battle itself. And yet, in 
spite of Halleck and Burnside, Antietam should have ended 
the war. It was in the power of the commander to make it a 
decisive battle. The march from Washington was slow enough 
to give color to the suspicion that McClellan was willing that 
the garrison of Harper’s Ferry should be taken in order that 
Halleck’s imbecility might be proved. With a celerity equal 
to that of Lee at the same time, he could have added that gar- 
rison to his forces, or made Lee pay dearly for its capture by 
the loss of each half of his army in a separate battle. But, 
more than all that; granting that these errors had to be; 
we now know that on the very field of Antietam, in spite 
of Burnside’s lethargy, the battle lay in McClellan’s own 
hands. He outnumbered the enemy about two to one 
(Longstreet in Century, June, 1886). There was a time 
in the afternoon of the 17th when Lee, having put in 
every man, was “trusting to Providence.” McClellan made 
very little use of either Porter’s or Franklin’s corps, holding 
them as a reserve of at least 15,000 men. The Comte de Paris 
says (vol. ii., p. 357) “ McClellan and several of his lieutenants, 
as we have said, had also overrated the number of their adver- 
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saries—an error which had the effect of keeping back Franklin 
and Porter, whose codperation at the close of the battle would 
have been decisive.” 

Whether or not we believe the story of a subordinate, that 
he heard at this critical time a knot of officers urging McClel- 
lan to put in Porter’s corps and break the enemy’s line once 
for all, and that he seemed to be on the point of yielding when 
Porter said: “ Remember, General, that I command the last 
reserves of the army of the Republic,” whereupon McClellan 
fell back to his natural caution, it is at any rate clear that he 
held the trump card and refused to play it when it would have 
won the game. 

Probably no one has had bitterer reflections over Antietam 
than McClellan himself, but he has preferred in public to 
reproach Burnside and Halleck rather than himself. 

After this battle more than a month passed without anything 
deserving the name of activity. Lincoln’s entreaties and orders 
were met with pleas of inability not wholly groundless. But 
think of the destitution under which Lee’s army did some of 
its best fighting! During this period falls Lincoln’s stinging 
telegram received by McClellan Oct. 25: “To Maj.-Gen. 
McClellan :—I have just received your despatch about sore- 
tongued and fatigued horses. Will you pardon me for asking 
what the horses of your army have done since the battle of 
Antietam that fatigues anything? A. Lincoln.” At last, in 
November, McClellan moved across the Potomac into Virginia. 
A wonderful activity seemed to take possession of the army, 
when it was about time to go into winter quarters. But now, 
on Nov. 7th, he was relieved from command. He was at this 
time close upon the enemy, but he had often been in such 
positions without anything decisive coming of it. It seems 
rather presumptuous for him and his friends to assume that he 
was on the eve of some great victory. His words (p. 650) are: 
“ Had I remained in command, I should have made the attempt 
to divide the enemy as before suggested, and could he have 
been brought to a battle within reach of my supplies, I cannot 
doubt that the result would have been a brilliant victory for 
our army.” Elsewhere (p. 150) he speaks more positively: 
“ They finally relieved me from command when the game was 
in my hands.” 
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McClellan is firmly convinced that the government feared 
this brilliant success on his part. Is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that they rather apprehended that he would try to 
satisfy their expectations with another “change of base,” an 
operation which might prove ruinous to the army which had 
now again been brought to something like promise of effi- 
ciency? May they not have well thought that good as Mc- 
Clellan was as an organizer, some other general might handle 
the army with more vigor? That they blundered egregiously 
in their selection, and that the country suffered for it, need not 
make us blind to the fact that they had given McClellan his 
chance and had waited a good while for him to make the most 


of it. 
RuFrus B. RICHARDSON. 
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ArticLe V.—EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 


“ THE SoutH” has been a term of geographical, political, and 
social description in our history of constant interest—for the 
most part, it must be said, to the people of the North a term 
of apprehension and dread. I trust, however, that such feel- 
ings have already given way to a large measure of confidence 
in the character and purposes of its people, and of faith in its 
material growth and greatness—a noble and influential factor 
of our characteristic American civilization. 

The contrasts of fact and feeling which the lives of men who 
are still young, present upon this subject, are among the most 
remarkable which history anywhere offers. The last year 
of my college life was the first of the war. The gover- 
ments of eleven States were then arrayed in rebellion, while 
those of three others were only held back by the arms of the 
Union, supporting the loyal minority. Abraham Lincoln, 
elected as the candidate of a party which had commanded only 
a small majority of the votes of the northern States, was strug: 
gling not only against the armed forces of the rebellion, but 
against the spirit of political intolerance and hatred at the 
North. The chattel slavery of four millions of human beings 
was proclaimed and guaranteed alike by North and South. 

To-day the thirty-two States of 1861, increased to thirty- 
eight, yield equal and unquestioning devotion to a Union 
whose flag covers sixty millions of freemen, whose equal liber- 
ties are secured not more incontestably by the Constitution 
than by the hearts of the people, while the echoes of the elo- 
quent Georgian’s periods still linger in our ears, paying that 
astonishing tribute to Abraham Lincoln—“ He stands as the 
first typical American, the first who comprehended within him- 
self all the strength and gentleness, all the majesty and grace 
of the Republic. He was the sum of Puritan and Cavalier, for 
in his ardent nature were fused the virtues of both, and in 
the depths of his great soul the faults of both were lost. He 
was greater than the Puritan, greater than the Cavalier, in that 
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he was an American, and that in his homely form were first 
gathered the vast and thrilling forces of this ideal government 
—charging it with such tremendous meaning, and so elevating 
it above human suffering, that martyrdom, though infamously 
aimed, came as a fitting crown to a life consecrated from its 
eradle to human liberty.” 

In the fine prosopopeeia of Mr. Burke, wherein “ the angel 
of the auspicious youth ” opens to Lord Bathurst, “in vision,” 
the colonial growth of America, the orator exclaims: “If this 
state of his country had been foretold to him, would it not re- 
quire all the sanguine credulity of youth, and all the fervid 
glow of enthusiasm, to make him believe it? Fortunate man ! 
He has lived to see it !” 

What credulity of youth, what glow of enthusiasm, could 
have pictured, even in the frenzy of unbridled imagination, 
the contrasts which all of us who have barely touched “the 
ridge of life,” have seen and shared in ! 


In 1861, the most trustworthy statistics to which I have 
access, put the population of the fifteen States, called “South- 
ern,” at 12,240,293 whites, and 3,953,760 colored. The census 
of 1880 fixes the whites of the same States at 17,507,109, and 
the colored at 6,039,627—the increase of whites in the twenty 
years being only about 43 per cent., while the increase of the 
colored is a little over 50 per cent.—the disparity of increase 
between the two races being largely due to the relatively 
greater loss, direct and indirect, of whites by the war—losses 
estimated at not less than from 350,000 to 500,000 by the 
actual casualties of war alone. 

This, then, is our present South—loyal, labor honored, 
weaith increasing, new industries opening, her great permanent 
staples never so largely produced, no race conflicts nearly as 
dangerous, stubborn or injurious to combatants or communi- 
ties, as the conflicts which have marked the North during the 
last year. 


But, there are other statistics of the South which I must 
present, and with which we have especially to do. 

By the census of 1881), the whole number of males in the 
old Slave States above the age of twenty-one years—legal 
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voters—was 4,154,125, of whom 1,354,974 were illiterates, 
410,550 being white and 944,424 colored, the percentage of 
illiterates being about thirty-one, and the ratio of white illiter. 
ates to colored being about three to seven. Taking the whole 
population of these States at 17,000,000, the illiterates over 
twenty-one years of age bear a ratio to the whole population of 
about 4 to 51, or a little less than 8 per cent. 

In the twenty-eight States, of which statistics upon the sub- 
ject are given in the census reports of 1880, the whole popula- 
tion being 39,679,889, the whole number of illiterates ten years 
of age and over is 5,339,059, or a little over 13 per cent.; of 
whom the colored illiterates in fourteen of the old Slave States 
are 2,728,686, as against 2,610,373 white illiterates in all the 
other twenty-eight States. 


These statistics deserve examination. The saying, “ Figures 
do not lie,” is true; but it is quite as true that those who use 
them often do. It should be obvious to any one who chooses 
to think, that the mass of this Southern illiteracy has arisen 
from the fact of slavery, the fact that the negro slaves were 
universally illiterate. It ought not to be much more difficult 
to perceive that schools now, or at any time since the war, can- 
not reach to any appreciable extent those who are illiterate 
from this cause. The more industrious the negro has been, 
who was an adult or nearly so in 1865, the better citizen he 
has been, the truer he has been to duty as husband, father or 
citizen—it might almost be said—the more certain it has been 
that he is still illiterate. A few of this great class, but in the 
whole aggregate a number scarcely appreciable, have learned to 
read and write; a still smaller number have become in some 
fair sense educated ; but the illiteracy of which I now speak— 
at least ninety-nine hundredths of it—is, in the natare of 
things, invincible and perpetual. 

Let me illustrate this feature by an example. The last 
census showed that nearly 100,000 persons in Massachusetts 
above the age of ten who could not write; but investigation 
shows that, of the 92,980 forming this class, 83,892 or over 
ninety per cent. were above twenty-one years of age, and that 
ninety-six per cent. of such adults were born abroad, being 
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almost exclusively foreign immigrants, largely French-Canadian 
factory operatives. 

In several of the old Slave States over half the population 
are illiterates ; do not know the alphabet. Examination shows 
that in 1880 there were in all the old Slave States 4,715,395 
persons above the age of ten who could not write; but that 
2,961,371, or almost two-thirds, were above twenty-one—past all 
help from schools ; while probably half of the whole class had 
never attended school, being too old when schools were opened 
to them after the war. In round numbers, two millions of the 
illiterates of the South are black men and women born slaves 
before 1860, and another one million are adults, born “ poor 
whites ” under slavery ; while several hundred thousands more 
of both races had passed the usual school age before schools 
were generally established. Three-quarters, therefore, if not 
four-fifths, of the vast total of Southern illiteracy in 1880 can- 
not be appreciably changed by schools. In a discussion of 
Southern education—the problem, and its surest and wisest 
solution—I insist that such facts and considerations as these be 
kept always in mind. 

The educational condition of the South, I rejoice to remem- 
ber and say, has lain as a constant burden on the minds and 
hearts of many of our best men and women,—many of these in 
humble life, who could only give their own work and lives to 
the cause. There rest to-day beneath the moss-decked oaks of 
Edisto Island the remains of one young man, a brilliant child 
of New Haven and a class-mate of my own, whose life was 
lost—say rather, géven—in the then “forlorn hope” of negro 
education at the South. He was only one of thousands—of the 
noblest and purest of earth or skies—who have given all to 
this canse. Great philanthropists, too, men of large fortune, 
not a few, have added their efforts and wealth to forward the 
work. Philanthropic bodies, social science associations, and 
similar organizations have suggested or urged national aid. I 
doubt not this in many instances has been the impulse, rather 
than the judgment, of all but a few—the result of imperfect 
knowledge and study of the subject. 

But I turn from these to ask attention to an effort and 
method of another sort, which has of late been pushed before 
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us as at once our duty and the true and only solution of our 
great problem. I mean, of course, the Blair Bill, still pending 
or slumbering before our National House of Representatives, 
having twice passed the Senate by large majorities. I shall not 
attempt to conceal my want of respect even, for this scheme 
and its authors, for it is the product, almost alone, of perhaps 
the most arrant and shallowest demagogue who now afflicts our 
national counsels. But I must not be supposed to deny that, 
from a variety of causes, some able and sincere men have been 
led to the support of this measure. 

The bill in its first section appropriates annually for eight 
years a sum of money ranging from $7,000,000 the first year 
to $15,000,000 the third year, and $5,000,000 the last year, 
making an entire appropriation in one bill of $77,000,000. 

The second section provides that this sum shall be “ divided 
and paid out in the several States and Territories in that pro- 
portion which the whole number of persons in each, who, 
being of the age of ten years and over, cannot read and write, 
bears to the whole number of such persons in the United 
States.” 

By other sections of the bill it is provided that this money, 
being disbursed on the warrant of the Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion, countersigned by the Secretary of the Interior, shall be 
received by some officer designated by the State or Territory, 
and distributed by such State officer to the several school dis- 
tricts; that no greater part of this money shall be paid in any 
one year to any State or Territory than the sum annually ex- 
pended for common schools by such State or Territory ; that 
the money shall be used ia aid of existing public schools, or of 
new ones to be established. 

The bill, of course, applies to al the States and Territories 
of the Union. 


This bill presents at once the gravest constitutional and 
practical questions. It marks a distinctly new departure in 
our system or National idea of popular education. It proposes, 
guoad hoc, to make the work of popular education, or com 
mon schools, a National work, a Federal function. By the 
proposed bill, not only are large sums of money to be given 
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out of the National treasury to the States, but, of necessity, 
the conditions and restrictions upon the gift are to be en- 
forced and judged of by designated Federal officers. This is, 
and must be, supervision to some extent by the Federal gov- 
ernment of State schools—a thing as foreign to all our history 
and practice as can be conceived of. All former gifts by the 
Nation to the States for schools have been absolute, and neither 
implied nor carried National supervision, to any degree. 

But the gravest objection is not the novelty of the measure, 
but its demonstrable incompatibility with the Constitution. I 
need not remind.you that the most precious product, in a 
political or civic sense, which America has given to the world, 
the most precious political gift, in my mature judgment, ever 
devised by the wit of man, is the Constitution of the United 
States. Nor need I insist that the highest civic duty laid upon 
us, and each of us, is obedience to that Constitution; not 
merely obedience to positive laws made under its sanction, but 
obedience to it in our wishes, in the laws we seek to frame. 
Neither does the fact that, like all other written documents, its 
expounders differ in its construction, lessen our obligation to 
obey it. The commands and precepts of even the Sermon on 
the Mount are differently interpreted and applied by different 
minds. 

In discussing this question, I think we may proceed a good 
way with the assent of all. 

We may, for example, assert dogmatically that the Constitu- 
tion has created a government of strictly delegated, defined, 
and limited powers, and that no power, not so delegated, can 
be constitutionally exercised by the Government of the United 
States, or by any branch thereof. Starting with this, we are 
forced to ask of this bill what clause, line, phrase, provision, 
expressly or impliedly, confers on the National Government— 
on Congress, or the Executive, one or both—the power here 
claimed? Unquestionably an implied power is as valid and 
authoritative as an express power. What grant of power 
then, expressly or by implication, warrants this bill ? 

Whoever examines the subject will agree with me in again 
asserting dogmatically that it is not found in that clause of the 
Constitution (Art. IV., sec. 3, par. 2), which grants to the 
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Congress the power to “dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property be. 
longing to the United States.” This clause has been the war. 
rant heretofore for the gift by the Congress to the States, of 
vast areas of the public lands to the Nation, and, in some 
instances, of the proceeds of the sale of such lands; but moneys 
in the Treasury—proceeds of the ordinary taxation and reve. 
nues of the Government—no man, to my knowledge, has ever 
claimed are either the “territory” or the “other property ” be- 
longing to the United States.” 

With like dogmatism, we may assert that the words of the 
Preamble of the Constitution —“ We, the people, in order to * 
* * promote the general welfare * * * do ordain and 
establish this Constitution ”—do not constitute a grant of power 
of any kind, or for any purpose. 

Having asserted this, we may now assert, with equal positive- 
ness, that if the power claimed is anywhere conferred by the 
Constitution, it is in the words of Article I, section 8—“ The 
Congress shall have power—1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States.” 

Thus far, I think, no position here taken is, or can be, con- 
troverted by any respectable authority. 

Of the clause just quoted, it is to be observed that, xf it war- 
rants this bill, it must be because to grant funds out of the 
Treasury of the United States to support common schools in 
the States, is, “To provide for the general welfare of the 
United States,”—a conclusion neither warranted by the words 
used, nor by any construction hitherto put upon them. For it 
is not to be admitted that any words in the Constitution are 
used without meaning. No words or phrases in that instru- 
ment have more distinct and separate significance than the 
words “State” or “States” on the one hand, and the words 
“United States” on the other. These words certainly are not 
synonymous. They have not only different meanings, but 
opposed meanings. The word “States” as used throughout 
the Constitution designates a thing in all respects distinct from 
the “ United States.” The people of the States, the citizens of 
the States, are, it is true, the people and the citizens of the 
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United States; but the words “States” and “ United States,” 
wherever used in the Constitution, represent and designate 
separate governments, separate entities, separate ideas. The 
word “State” occurs in the Constitution 86 times, the words 
«(United States” 67 times. Whoever will examine, will find 
that in no instance are these words used, except to express con- 
trasted and separate ideas or governments. 

It isnot therefore a debatable point that, in the clause in 
question, the phrase “the general welfare of the United States,” 
means the general welfare of the United States in contrast and 
distinction from the general welfare of the States; and in ex- 
amining this clause, therefore we find first of all, that the power 
of Congress is limited to “the levying of taxes,” &c., “to pro- 
vide for the general welfare of the United States” alone. 

In our history this clause has often been appealed to. The 
power here granted to the Congress has often been exercised. 
The constitutional warrant for the so-called protective tariff ; 
for internal improvements; for improving rivers and harbors 
which are geographically within the territory of single States ; 
for building canals and railroads extending through or into only 
asingle State, or a few of the States, has been found in this 
grant of power to provide for the general welfare. Of all these 
measures it is to be said, at least, that it is now too late to dis- 
pute their constitutionality. But this also is true beyond 
dispute—that all such measures have invariably been treated as 
national concerns or functions. By this I mean that by the 
protective tariff, and by internal improvements of all kinds, 
including the improvement of local rivers and harbors, and the 
building, in whole or in part, of canals and railroads, the 
United States has never put its expenditures in the form of 
gifts, either to States, or to localities, or to groups of States. 
No supporter of a protective tariff has ever urged that the 
Congress should lay imposts and give the proceeds of such im- 
posts to the States, communities, or individuals, whom it was 
sought thus to benefit. The theory of a tariff for protection is 
that the tax which it imposes, indirectly and aside from the 
revenue it brings to the Government, promotes the welfare and 
prosperity of the United States. Gifts out of the proceeds of 


tariff taxes, to individuals, or States, or communities, have 
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never been supposed to be within the powers of Congress. In. 
ternal improvements have never been made by granting sums 
of money out of the Treasury to individuals, corporations, or 
States, to be expended at will. Such expenditures have invari. 
bly been made by national agencies, under national supervision 
and control. 

Bounties to American fishermen have been paid out of the 
national funds—such bounties are now proposed to our sugar 
planters. But all these are bestowed through national agencies, 
and are conditioned on, and measured by, the amounts produced 
—the actual returns made by the objects of the bounties. 

The surplus revenue of the Treasury was once distributed by 
Congress to the States. This was, however, a distribution or 
return—a “repartition,” to use Mr. Jefferson’s phrase—to the 
States of moneys for which Congress assumed the nation had 
no need.* 

But what this measure proposes is in no sense a bounty for 
services performed or products secured ; nor is it a distribution 
or repartition of funds not needed. It is an appropriation by 
the Congress,—as much so as the appropriation for the annual 
support for the army and navy. 

I say nothing of the constitutionality of these last two 
measures. Their constitutionality or unconstitutionality does 
not decide or affect the present question. 

The action of the Trustees of the Peabody Fund has been 
often alluded to as a sanction of the principle of the present 
bill. Mr. Evarts has made such allusion recently in the Senate, 
The report referred to of the Peabody Trustees, made in 1880, 
recommending a memorial to the Congress for national aid to 
schools in the South, is signed by great names—the names of 
Alexander H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, of Chief Justice Waite, 
and of Mr. Evarts. But I think it will surprise most of you 
when I say that the report nowhere advocates, sanctions or 
even hints at aid from any source except the public lands of 
the United States, or their proceeds. I wish to make this 
statement emphatically, for I confess I am a little weary of 
hearing this report quoted in support of the Blair Bill—a ref 
erence generally made in ignorance, though sometimes disin- 


genuously. 
* Vide Bourne’s admirable brochure,—‘‘ The Surplus Revenue,” 1886. 
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It is perfectly obvious that the words, “To provide for the 
general welfare,”—are a limitation on the taxing power of the 
Congress. It may lay and collect taxes for the purposes named 
or necessarily implied in the Constitution, and for no other. 
In construing the Constitution, the question is never, “Is the 
power denied?” but, “Is it granted?’ Here the power to 
tax is granted for certain purposes. It may, therefore, be 
exercised for those purposes, but certainly for no other. 

Two opposing constructions have been contended for upon 
the words, “for the general welfare.” One is that the words 
are intended to grant the power to tax for the general welfare 
only to the extent provided for in the enumerated or specific 
grants of power in the Constitution. This was the view of 
Mr. Madison, expressed with special distinctness in his message 
vetoing the Bank Bonus Bill in 1817 ; and it is well expressed 
thus by a recent author :* “Congress, at least by this clause, 
has not power to ‘ provide for the common defense and general 
welfare.’ How far it can do this is determined by subsequent 
clauses. Whatever it has power to do under such clauses, this 
clause authorizes it to impose taxes to pay for.” 

But this view is certainly not the view most strongly sup- 
ported by authority, but rather the view of Story and others, 
which holds that Congress may tax for all objects which do 
promote the general welfare, though not for all objects which 
the Congress may judge will promote the general welfare. In 
precise harmony with Marshall’s doctrine, it is here held that 
the object selected by Congress must be really for the general 
welfare ; and if it is shown not to be for the general welfare, 
the Constitution forbids it. The question, therefore, at last is 
this—Is the Blair bill a measure for the general welfare of the 
United States ? 

We have already shown that if regard be had to precedents, 
itis not ; that it does not, as in other former instances, expend 

the moneys appropriated by it on objects which are otherwise 
within the Federal jurisdiction, such as rivers, harbors, canals, 
and railroads; that, unlike bounties and subsidies heretofore 
granted, it retains no control of the objects of its bounty, pro- 
portions its grants to no results, exacts no returns for its aid, 


* Wharton, Com. on Am, Law, p. 476. 
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and takes little, if any, security for the effective use or admin- 
istration of the funds of the United States, which it thus 
bestows. 

Now, I venture to say that no argument or consideration 
addressed to the reason of man, can make such a measure con- 
sistent with a limited and delegated power which, by the con- 
cession of all, is confined to “laying taxes” in order to 
“ promote the general welfare of the United States.” 

We must determine, says Marshall,* whether a given measure 
is an appropriate means to an end warranted by the Constitu- 
tion ; or, as Story says, the object must be one which, in truth 
and in reality, promotes the general welfare of the United 
States. In considering this measure, its very constitutionality 
involves an examination of its effects, or certainly of the effects 
which it is adapted to produce. For, if it is not adapted to 
promote the general welfare of the United States, it is not, if 
Marshall and Story are to be our guides, a constitutional 
measure. 

This, too, let me remind you, is to apply the liberal, not the 
strict construction—not Madison’s, not Wharton’s, but Mar- 
shall’s, Story’s and Webster’s. It is to concede that the Congress 
may grant national funds to all objects which promote, or will 
promote,—are adapted or suited to promote—the general wel- 
fare of the United States. Is this measure of such a char- 
acter? Is it adapted or fitted to promote the general welfare 
of the United States ? 

The fundamental theory or postulate of the supporters of 
the bill is that aid granted in this way to State schools will 
increase the number and influence of such schools, and thus 
promote the general national welfare. 

My first remark on this branch of our subject is, that if 
Congress has the power asserted by this bill, it must arise from 
the fact that the clause giving it power to “levy taxes,” etc., 
“to provide for the general welfare,” etc., leaves it to the 
simple discretion of the Congress to say what is the general 
welfare of the United States. 

In addition, therefore, to the suggestions already made, that 
the power here claimed is contrary to all precedent, and in 


* McCollough v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316. 
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apparent conflict with the clause which limits the power to 
“the general welfare of the United States,” in distinction from 
the States, we now see that the result of admitting the power 
claimed is that, gwoad this clause, Congress has absolute, unre- 
stricted power to levy taxes to provide for any object which it 
may deem to be for the general welfare; in other words, we 
reach, as to the great power of taxation, the doctrine of con- 
gressional absolutism. Of the danger of admitting such a 
construction I will not speak, because our inquiry is, what is 
the true or admissible purport of the language used. 

At this point it is proper to call attention to the clause which 
concludes the same section of the Constitution, namely: “ The 
Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof.” 

It is, therefore, to be conceded that the Congress has the 
power to lay and collect taxes to provide for the general wel- 
fare of the United States, and that it may make all laws neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution this power. It is 
likewise to be conceded as long since decided, that this clause 
leaves the choice of the means which are necessary and proper 
in such cases to the Congress alone. 

Marshall’s doctrine on this point, shortly stated, is exactly 
this: If the power is granted by the Constitution, and if the 
means chosen by the Congress to execute the power, are nec- 
essary and proper for that end, the law is constitutional. To 
judge finally of the existence of the power, and of the neces- 
sity and propriety of the means adopted by the Congress, are 
functions of the Court; to select the means, where choice of 
means is possible, is the function of the Congress.* 

All this is clear; and hence the Congress has no power to 
pass this bill, unless (1) to grant sums of money directly from 
the Treasury to support the common schools of the States is a 
power conferred on it by the words, “to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States ;” and unless (2) the bill in 
question is likewise a necessary and proper means for exercis- 
ing that power. 

* McCullough v. Maryland, supra. 
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This narrows the power or function of the Congress to this; 
it cannot finally say what is for the general welfare of the 
United States, and it cannot finally say whether a given meas- 
ure is an appropriate means for executing its power. The 
final decision of these questions remains always a judicial fune- 
tion. But, if a given measure is the exercise of a power 
granted by the Constitution, and is a means appropriate to its 
exercise, it is constitutional. 

This brings us to the second branch of our inquiry—lIs the 
proposed bill fitted, adapted, to promote “the general welfare 
of the United States?” This is a point obviously on which 
personal knowledge and observation are the weightiest author. 
ity. But, for the moment, let me lay aside this, and consider 
the question in the light of the common reason and experience 
of our times. 

Two questions, I think, ought to be asked here by all who 
have this cause at heart : 

First.—Can the South, in the practice of reasonable taxation 
and the exercise of reasonabie public spirit, do the work which 
is demanded of common schools within her borders ¢ 




















Second.—Is the South now doing, or is she showing the will 
to do, what it is her duty to do? 


Upon the first of these questions, if I did not fear that I 
should weary you, I should cite statistics, and let them speak 
for themselves. But I will only say that the poverty of the 
South is a thing of the past. I have lately read a widely cireu- 
lated review and réswmé of the industrial and financial condi- 
tion of South Carolina—the work of her leading newspaper, 
the Charleston News and Courier—which bears at its head this 
significant line: “The Gross Income of the People greater 
than ‘before the War.’” Whoever examines this publication 
will find that this line is only the true result of the facts and 
figures which the publication presents—covering the whole 
field of wealth-producing interests—railroads, manufactures, and 
mining, as well as agriculture. Take these contrasts as exam- 
ples: In 1860 the State produced 353,412 bales of cotton; in 
1886, 530,102 ; of Sea Island, or long-staple cotton, in 1865- 
66, 5,630 bags; in 1882-83, 15,715 bags, and in 1885-86, 
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7,010. I am sure South Carolina is representative of the whole 
South in her general condition, except in respects in which she 
has been less fortunate than her sister Southern States. The 
general, and perhaps final, depression of long-staple culture, 
and, to some extent, of rice culture, and the frightful earth- 
quake of September last, must be reckoned, along with the pre- 
ponderance of the colored population, as special hinderances 
affecting that State. Some other Southern States have had a 
much more remarkable recuperation and new growth; for 
example, Alabama, Tennessee, Texas and Missouri. 

We may say, then, that the South, as a whole, has more 
ability to support all her public interests, including schools, 
than she had in 1860, and that her ability is steadily and rapidly 
increasing. If the cost of supporting common schools for all 
her people has increased, so has her ability to support them. 


Upon the second question: Does the South show a purpose 
to do what needs to be done in supporting common schools— 
I must content myself with stating the conclusion, supported 
by all the available statistics, especially the official reports of 
the school departments in all the Southern States—that the 
Southern States not only now generally raise as much money 
for public education by State taxes as the Northern, but, in 
general, the public schools of the South are nearly as well 
attended and as efficient as those of the North. Some very 
remarkable comparisons might here be given. Let me say only 
that, briefly summarized, the latest reports of the Southern 
School superintendents show that whereas in Maine, between 
1860 and 1870, the average percentage of all children of school 
age who were enrolled in the schools during the year was 60 
per cent.; and the average length of the school year ninety nine 
days, the percentage enrolled in eight of the old slave States, 
including South Carolina and Mississippi—where the prepon- 
derance of colored population is greatest—already equals or 
exceeds this ratio, and in four of the other old slave States 
comes within five per cent. of it; while in eight Southern 
States the school year exceeds Maine’s record from 1860 to 1870, 
and in only three of the others falls below seventy five days. 
Local taxation, in addition to State taxation, is constantly 
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increasing—a fact which especially attests the real interests and 
determination of the people. 

Now, I shall surely expect universal assent to the proposition 
that the proposed national aid ought not to be given, if the 
South is able to educate her people without it, and especially if 
the South is also actually grappling successfully with this work 
without such aid. 

But there is a stronger, a more fundamental reason than | 
have yet presented, why such aid ought not to be given—one 
which directly touches the question of its constitutionality; 
namely, the all-sufficing reason that national or outside aid— 
funds coming from other sources than the taxes of the people 
of the several States and local communities—does, will and 
must, tend to hinder the work of education through common 
schools. It lies in the nature of things that men’s valuation of 
public interest, not less than private, is measured by what they 
cost themselves. We should heed Connecticut’s warning on 
this point. The facts are all indisputable and undisputed ; the 
conclusion is clear; and it has all the superior impressiveness 
which facts have over theory. When Connecticat, in 1795, sold 
her Western Reserve lands, belonging to her under the charter 
of Charles II., of 1642, extending 120 miles west of the western 
line of Pennsylvania, the proceeds were devoted to a common 
school fund. This fund, under the able and honest manage- 
ment of the State’s Commissioners,—especially James Hill- 
house, Commissioner from 1810 to 1825,—amounted, in 1849, 
to the sum of $2,000,000—producing in the early part of this 
century an annual income of from $75,000 to $100,000, being 
about $1.40 or $1.50 for each person of school age in the State 
during a long term of years—to which was added, in 1855, the 
income of Connecticut’s share of the Surplus Revenue dis 
tributed by the Act of 1836. 

Mr. ©. D. Hine, Secretary of the State Board of Education 
of Connecticut, makes this statement during the last year: 

‘The school fund derived from the sale of Western lands yielded an 
income last year of $120,855, which amounts to 80 cents for each person 
of school age. The average expense of educating each of these persons 
throughout the State is $10.81. So that the fund now furnishes about 8 


per cent. of the total cost. In those towns and cities where the people 
insist upon good schools, no reliance is placed upon these permanent 
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funds. Indeed, the history of our State shows conclusively that at the 
time when the fund was most productive, yielding $1.40 or $1.50 for each 
person of the school age, and when towns depended upon it, as they 
generally did, for the support of their schools, the schools themselves 
were poor and short. In fact this was the darkest period of our educa- 
tional experience. A very striking depression took place as soon as the 
fund became productive and the income began to be distributed. Before 
that period schools had been maintained at least six months, and at 
most nearly the whole year, according to the size of the district. After, 
and not long after, this new source of income was opened, the usual 
length of schools was reduced to only three months, or just the time 
that this fund would maintain the schools. The sums which came as 
gratuities relieved people of the responsibility, and deadened their inter- 
est, until the schools were continued only so long as the charity lasted. 
Happily the danger from this direction is past, and cannot return. The 
fund has probably reached its greatest productiveness, and the per capita 
will constantly decrease. The public schools must draw their sustenance 
from the people who are directly or indirectly benefited by them.” 


I need not, and I cannot, add to the force of this statement. 
What this Blair bill proposes to do for the South is what Con- 
necticut’s great unearned school bounty did for her—a curse, 
not a blessing—a hindrance, not an aid. 

Recurring now to Marshall’s rubric of constitutionality, let 
me merely remind you that if I have been mistaken in thinking 
that the gift of funds from the National Treasury to the States 
is the exercise of a power not granted by the Constitution to 
the Congress, it is clear—undeniable I venture to think—that 
such gifts are not fitted, adapted, or appropriate, to accomplish 
the end proposed, namely, “the general welfare of the United 
States,” through common schools. 

Such a measure is, then, on clear grounds, unconstitutional, 
forbidden by the instrument which secures our nationality and 
affords us our unparalleled opportunities for individual, social 
and civil happiness. 

That the work of Southern education is still far from com- 
plete; that her schools of all grades are too few in number 
and often too low in standard, is as plain as it is inevitable ; 
but the work is well begun, and surely Time, which has already 
worked such wonders in the South, will see the work carried 
to its highest results. 

I should do great injustice as well to my own feelings as to 
the subject we have discussed, if I did not point out how wide 
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and urgent the field is for private bounty to Southern educa- 
tion ; for the South greatly needs endowed colleges, academies, 
and other means of higher education. My heart is and ever 
will be, whatever may betide them or me, with the Southern 
people of both races. Instead of considering it a misfortune 
to either race to be bound to the other, as the two races are at 
the South, I see in the fact a Providence which is working bet- 
ter than we know for the good of both races. The clamor 
and greed of politics which brought such havoc and woe fora 
decade, are passing away; I may say, are passed away. Better 
thoughts, better counsels, are taking their place at the North 
as at the South. In the days that are coming, even in these 
days that are at hand, the riddle of old shall again be solved 
before the nation, and “ Out of the eater shall come forth meat, 
and out of the strong shall come forth sweetness.” 

For, of all the feelings which have contributed to the sup- 
port of this bill, none seems to me so unreasonable, as well as 
unphilosophical, as a certain feeling which I have marked, of 
over haste and impatience to solve the problem at once and 
off-hand. Let me repeat here, then, the words of Mr. Glad. 
stone on the Irish Question: 

‘*We have no right to expect that the remedial process in human 
affairs shall always be greatly shorter than the period of mistakes and 
misgovernment ; and if, in the case of Ireland, half a century of efforts 
at redress, not always consistent and sustained, and following upon 


long ages, for which, as a whole we blush, have still left something to 
be attempted, we ought not to wax weary in well doing, nor rest until 


every claim which justice may be found to urge shall have been satis- . 


fied.” 
D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





THE YALE STUDENT. 


What a Yale Student ought to be. The Introductory Lecture of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Course for 1886-87. By President Dwicut, Yale Uni- 
versity. 1887. 

Tus familiar lecture by President Dwight to the students of 
the University does not easily lend itself to criticism. It does 
not undertake to set forth a theory of education, nor to describe 
any part of the machinery by which good education may be 
brought about. It does not concern itself with the outward forms 
of University life or instruction. Such things are wholly aside 
from its intention. It rather is like the serious and well con- 
sidered advice of an elder brother in regard to the ends which 
those should pursue who find themselves members of the Uni- 
versity, and who may be, desirous of getting the very best for 
themselves out of the opportunities which are open to them. 
Such advice might on another occasion very properly enter into 
the minuter rules for the conduct of the details of scholastic life, 
for the proper choice of studies, for the division of time, but the 
purpose of this address is wholly apart from anything of the kind. 
This purpose is to lay down certain broad principles, which 
should shape the aims of the young men who seek to be the true 
sons of Yale. This purpose is accomplished with a sort of affec- 
tionate solemnity which makes the lecture almost pathetic, and 
which cannot fail to impress the readers as it must have impressed 
the hearers of the address. It is not surprising that the hearers 
asked for a copy for publication; for no thoughtful man who 
heard it could fail to appreciate its value. The general character 
of the address may be gathered from a paragraph near the close 
in which President Dwight sums up what seem to him the char- 
acteristics of the ideal Yale student, which have been so nearly 
fulfilled in the past as to give hope that they may remain the 
ideal which the thoughtful Yale student of the present and the 
future will set before himself. 
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“ Our question returns to us then: What ought a Yale student 
of to-day to be? I answer: Just what the Yale men of the past 
have been, or rather, just what our University desires to make 
all its sons, and does make them, so far as its influence and teach- 
ings are unhindered in their work. He should be a man whose 
prime quality and foundation of character is manliness—the sense 
of duty, so all-controlling in his life that he is ready for duty’s 
call, whenever and wherever it comes to him—that manly sense 
of obligation to God and man which puts work before pleasure 
and inspires the soul to meet what is hard or distasteful with the 
spirit of a conqueror. He should be large-minded and fair- 
minded in his search for truth, in all his studies and investiga 
tions. The truth should be his light, and the end of his seeking 
should be the perfect light with which no darkness is intermingled. 
In his effort to gain this, he should hold firmly to the past and 
reach forward to the future. He should make the past open the 
way to the future and neither shut out the light of the other. 
He should judge all, both men and things, according to their true 
value ; holding wealth and station and power in less esteem than 
character, and making the development of character and the 
rendering of service to the world the purpose of his education 
from its beginning to its end. He should rightly adjust the .mo- 
tional and intellectual elements of his life—giving to neither exclu- 
sive influence in his thought or action, but, while seeing the trath 
with a clear mind, grasping it also in his feeling, with a heart for 
mankind and the experimental knowledge of what friendship is. 
He should be a true gentleman, of the inward rather than the 
outward sort, if he can be but one, but both inwardly and out- 
wardly so far as the aspirations of the soul can find a perfect 
answering reality. He should be free from all pretence and 
hypocrisy—honest and earnest—aiming to be, not to seem— 
esteeming no honor desirable except that which comes in return 
for character and service. He should be full of reverence for the 
Divine truth, and not of self-conceited skepticism and enmity ; 
having a mind open to conviction and a heart large enough for 
thankfulness and love and every Christian virtue. He should in 
a word, be ready to take the lessons which the common mother 
reads to him from all her past life and give them their own trans- 
forming and elevating power within his soul.” 

The body of the address is occupied in elaborating the prinei- 
ples which are summed up in this quotation, and the introduction 
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deals with the necessarily modifying effects upon a young man of 
the enviropment which ke finds in the University. This descrip- 
tion will show why the lecture does not easily lend itself to criti- 
cism. We do not feel inclined to criticize the loving counsels of 
a father to his children, as he points out to them the ways of 
rectitude, and emphasizes the accepted principles of right living, 
and makes clear the aims whose pursuit will secure the develop- 
ment of true manliness. As little do we care to criticize such an 
address as this, even if we found anything in it which seemed to 
call for criticism. But it is certain to be read with a great deal 
of interest by those who are interested in the progress of the 
college. All the utterances of President Dwight are sure to 
attract attention from the graduates of the college for some time 
to come, for such indications as they may furnish as to the policy 
which the new administration is likely to pursue. His words, 
whether spoken in the lighter form of an after-dinner speech, or 
in a serious address like this, will be listened to with something 
more than curiosity. Especially when he tells what his concep- 
tion is of what a Yale student ought to be, hearers will expect to 
derive from the utterance some inferences as to the means which 
are likely to be used for the fulfillment of this ideal. It is hardly 
possible to describe the aim of education in the University, with- 
out giving some hint as to how that ideal is to be reached. 

It may be said that President Dwight’s idea of the proper aim 
of education in Yale University is the development of manliness 
in the student in the very broad interpretation of the word which 
is given in the paragraph which I have quoted. This may seem 
to a great many persons a mere commonplace, but to those who 
have carefully watched educational movements during the last 
few years, it will seem full of significance, when taken in connec- 
tion with the peculiar position which President Dwight now occu- 
pies, and with some things which he says in this address. For 
the popular demand, which is often heard, that University educa- 
tion shall be more “practical,” has behind it a very different 
notion from this. There is unquestionably a popular impatience 
with the old conception of a “ liberal ” education, and there is a 
call for some system of education in which everything which a 
student learns shall be directly contributory to the very practical 
ends of helping him to make money, or to achieve success and 
eminence in the special department of work to which he may 
devote himself in active life. This demand is sometimes made 
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explicitly and with a full understanding of its meaning, but 
oftener it is made only in the vaguest terms and with the grossest 
ignorance of what education is. So strong is the demand that 
many very able and distinguished educators, who were them. 
selves educated on a different system, have yielded to it, and 
have gone off to follow very strange gods indeed. The theory of 
a liberal education is that the student shall learn things which are 
not going to be of any practical use in such a sense; that he 
shall have his mind so cultivated as to have interests alto- 
gether outside of the special line of work to which he may 
devote his life; that he shall have in his own mind resources of 
thought and training which shall make him something better than 
a narrow-minded specialist. It is this that makes the difference 
between liberal education and technical training. The purpose 
of a college curriculum has always been to provide studies which 
shall develop the student into a broad-minded man by an educa- 
tion preliminary to the training which he may receive in a profes- 
sional school or in any business which he may undertake. A 
great dea! of the confusion which has entered into the discussion 
of the elective system has arisen unquestionably from a failure to 
keep before the mind the essential character of a liberal educa- 
tion. The study of the classics has maintained its place in our 
colleges just because it is “ unpractical,” and far removed from any 
possible usefulness as a direct means of earning a living, except 
in a few cases. But the study of the classics is not essential to 
the idea of aliberal education. It is a question of degree. When 
it can be shown that another class of studies can serve as well 
this purpose of broad culture, independent of their usefulness in 
special and technical training, there can be no real objection to 
substituting them for the classics. There is practically no dis- 
pute about the necessity of modifying the old curriculum in the 
direction of greater freedom of choice on the part of the student, 
The conditions of modern life, and the immense progress of 
human knowledge in almost every direction make this inevitable; 
but in these changes it is fatal to all sound notions of education 
to lose sight of the distinction between the idea of a liberal edu 
cation and the idea of technical training. Much of the clamor 
for an unrestricted choice of studies has resulted from a losing 
sight, on the part of some persons from whom one would expect 
better things, of the fact that the aim of a college education is 
not to fit a man for success in any particular department of life, 
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but but to train him to cultured, broad-minded manliness. The 
est belief that a man’s true life is in the abundance of the things 
hat which he possesses, the making haste to get rich which is the 
em- worst characteristic of the present age, and which marks it as 
ind essentially materialistic in its life and aims, this spirit surely ought 
r of to meet with the sturdiest resistance from our colleges and uni- 
are yersities. And yet unfortunately there can be no doubt that one 
he of the prevailing arguments in favor of unrestricted option in the 
Ito- curriculum is precisely, that, if the student is allowed free choice, 
ay he will be apt to choose those studies, which, instead of broaden- 
of ing his mind by multiplying its interests, will, by their narrow 
1an scope, give him a special training for success, as success is too 
nce apt to be measured by the popular standards. No one can object 
ose to any amount of technical training, and it ought to be the very 
ich best which our educational institutions can furnish, but there is 
Ca: very serious objection to pretending to give liberal culture, while 
fes- the real aim is something altogether different. In the clamor for 
A something “ practical” in the way of education, it is not well to 
ion lose sight of the fact that University life should have for its aim 
to the very practical end of turning out widely-cultivated, many- 
ca- sided, broad-minded men. 
our It would have been altogether out of place, and wholly aside 
Dy from the purpose of the speaker in this familiar address to the 
ept students, for him to turn aside from the discussion of what a Yale 
to student ought to be, to the consideration of the means which the 
en government of the university might see fit to employ for the pur- 
ell pose of making him what he ought to be. But it is not imperti- 
jin nent for the hearer or the reader to so interpret this simple 
| to address as to draw from it the inference that the new administra- 
lis- tion is not going to lose sight of the true theory of a liberal 
she education, or to confound it with those courses of study which 
nt. have a special aim and a technical value. It is eminently proper 
of that technical and professional schools should form an important 
le; part of the university, but it would be to lose all that bas hitherto 
ion made a college education most valuable, should the old conception 
du- of liberal culture perish in the multiplication of speciai studies. 
10 Whether I have properly interpreted President Dwight’s con- 
ing ception of what a Yale student ought to be, the reader may judge 
ect from the following extract : 
1 is “ As kindred, again, to this second element in the Yale spirit, I 


mention a third which seems to me to have always belonged to 
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the life of the institution—the disposition to estimate both men 
and things according to their true value. There is no place in 
the world, I am sure, where a man is judged more justly in 
accordance with what he is, than here. The man who has im- 
bibed the spirit of our University is no respecter of persons, in 
the bad sense of that phrase. He does not look at family descent 
or early advantages or wealth, but at mind and character. The 
externals are only secondary and subordinate—a good, indeed, if 
the man is worthy of them, but not of the essence of the man, 
What is internal, what the man is in himself and makes of him- 
self, is the all-important thing. I heard a prominent graduate of 
our University say, not long since, that, when he was a student 
here some thirty years ago, there was in the student community 
almost a contempt for wealth. This was, no doubt, a strong 
rhetorical expression, but it represented a fact of the life of those 
days. The thoughts and ambitions of the men here at that 
period were in the line of higher things than wealth, and in their 
estimate of one another they regarded this as nothing. The 
whole life of the country has greatly changed since then. Within 
the last five and twenty or thirty years, we have become a wealthy 
nation. We have passed from the simple life of a quiet town, as 
it were, to the luxury and abundance of a great city. The 
devotion of the people to money-getting has become so great as 
even to be alarming, and the one desire which seems to unite all 
men together is the desire to make something, in this matter of 
money, out of nothing. There is surely no worse sign of the 
the times in our day than this. But I believe that much of the 
old spirit still remains here—at least, so far as our judgment of 
men goes. The Yale class of to-day does not measure its honors 
for its members by any external standard. The pathway to suc- 
cess in every department of our life here is open to all alike. The 
rewards and, what is often more coveted, the friendships come to 
the poorest as well as the richest, to those who have bad the least 
of the outward advantages of life in their earlier years as truly as 
to those who have had the most. And, for one, I hope that the 
Yale spirit will never be changed in this respect at any period of 
the future. 

“ As I allude to this subject, may I be permitted, young gentle 
men, to add a word of suggestion, or even of exhortation. If the 
evil’ tendencies which are manifesting themselves so strongly 
among our people are to be checked, and the glory of the old 
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ancestral character is to be preserved, the result must be accom- 
plished through the influence of educated men. Those who go 
forth from the universities and colleges must show by their liv- 
ing, by the estimate of things which they manifestly form, by the 
energy which they display in the pursuit of the higher and nobler 
objects of desire, by their exaltation of learning and mental cul- 
ture and the power to do good service to the world and honorable 
character above all external things, and, if we may use the strong 
expression, by a contempt for wealth, what the true life for the 
nation is. The young men of this generation are in greater 
danger of being led away in the false path, in this regard, than 
those who lived in former times were. They need, therefore, the 
more carefully and constantly to open their minds to the higher 
influences of the university life. May I not say, also, that they 
owe it to the best interests of the country and of the future to 
keep alive these higher influences, and to see that the spirit which 
has characterized our university in other times abides here always. 
We are called, at every stage of our life, to do that which lies 
before us as the work of the time. In doing this, we best fulfill 
the Divine will and the manly duty. The student’s work is in the 
student’s life, and no higher obligation rests upon him than to 
pass on to other generations the true spirit which has been trans- 
mitted to himself. And here let me say, that no unimportant 
share in the future character of any university must belong to the 
students of the era which precedes that future. We ask what is 
the University ?—and the question is one which may have differ- 
ent answers. In one sense, no doubt, the University has no exist- 
ence which is independent of any or all of the men who compose 
its membership. In another, it finds its life in the continuous life 
of that governing body which directs its affairs and, in its self- 
perpetuating power, is the only undying thing within it. But in 
still another and, as it may seem sometimes, the truest sense, the 
University is that brotherhood to which we all belong—the 
brotherhood of living men who, for the time, abide in these rooms, 
and walk through these grounds, and move onward in these 
studies, and enjoy this peculiar life. The spirit of the place 
dwells in us, and if it is to go forth from our company to those 
who follow us in the purity and glory in which it came to us, and 
bearing with it the same blessing and inspiration, we must keep it 
in our own minds and hearts as we received it. Let it not be that 
in our time, or by our action, it shall be so changed that the 
VOL. X. 19 
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means of living shall be more highly valued here than the life 
lived, or the external things attaching themselves to a man shall 
rise, in the thought of Yale students in the future, into a higher 
place than the internal things which are of the man himself.” 

I think that no one can read this passage and have any doubt 
as to whether I have put a true interpretation upon President 
Dwight’s address. Whatever changes may be made from time to 
time in the undergraduate curriculum, and whatever degree of 
choice may be accorded to the student between different lines of 
study, it is certain that the idea of liberal culture will not soon be 
abandoned at Yale in answer to the demand for a more practical 
education. This matter has not necessarily anything to do, 
directly, with the question of more or less freedom of choice on 
the part of the student, nor with the question whether Greek and 
Latin shall be studied by all students. But there has been a 
systematic attempt on the part of a great many persons, who 
have never given any particular attention to educational matters, 
to insist on putting any discussion of the aims of education out of 
the way by making a tremendous clamor about required studies 
and the classics, as being “unpractical.” The first necessity of 
deciding what is the aim of any individual’s education has been 
left almost untouched by many of those who have been loudest in 
their statements as to the means which should be employed in 
educating him. The subsidiary questions of ways and means vill 
gradually work themselves out, if there is a distinct understand- 
ing as to what the purpose is. 

If it is distinctly understood that the aim of a collegiate educa- 
tion is to fit a man for life, rather than for any special department 
of human activity, to broaden him rather than to narrow him, to 
make him a many-sided man rather than a specialist with no in- 
terests outside of his own particular line of work, it is difficult to 
see how the student’s absolute freedom of choice can be compati- 
ble with it. There are two distinct temptations which beset 
students, and which are nurtured by such freedom. There is the 
temptation to take the studies which are easiest, which besets the 
indolent. And there is the temptation which besets the indus 
trious and intelligent, to choose the studies which interest them 
particularly, and which are along some single line or some very 
few lines. This latter temptation is far the more dangerous 
and important. It is not a matter of much importance to the 
world whether the indolent and stupid are well educated ; but it 
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is a matter of the very highest importance whether the industrious 
and intelligent are well educated. And the temptation of such 
students is always to confine their attention, with ever increasing 
closeness, to particular lines of study in which they have become 
interested. This danger is largely avoided, when they are com- 
pelled, in the earlier years of their training, to turn their attention 
to a considerable number of interesting and profitable subjects, as 
they are compelled to do under any system which has in view the 
widest cultivation of the intelligence. Under such a system 
hitherto, the study of literature has naturally held.a large place, 
and it must always do so. Of late years natural science has put 
in a successful plea for a larger place than it has hitherto occu- 
pied, and no one has seemed inclined to deny it room. And 
modern literature has insisted, with great propriety, that it was 
quite as good as ancient literature, and ought to be considered in 
the education of a gentleman. These new claims have somewhat 
disturbed the old curriculum, and in some cases have broken it up 
altogether. But ifthe conception of a liberal education is to con- 
tinue, it is certain that the study of literature must retain a very 
considerable place in the curriculum of the future. There will 
have to be new adjustments; indeed such adjustments are every- 
where going on. The question between literature and natural 
science will have to be settled, and its due proportion in the cur- 
riculum assigned to each. And the question between ancient and 
modern literature will have to be settled in the same sense. But 
I cannot see any possibility that the study of literature can ever 
be superseded in a course designed for the liberal education of 
young men. And further, I do not see how the study of modern 
literature can ever be made very thorough and valuable, unless 
its foundations are laid in some knowledge of the literatures of 
Greece and Rome. The proportion which the study of the clas- 
sics ought to bear to other branches in a collegiate course is cer- 
tainly open to discussion, but I find it difficult to understand how 
they can be altogether dispensed with, if such a course is to be 
consistent with the fundamental idea of liberal education. The 
old phrase, which gave to the studies of “ polite literature,” or the 
literature of polish, the name “ humanities,” was not a random 
one, It contains a very important truth. The study of literature 
is the most humanizing of all studies. It brings a man into 
knowledge of the thoughts and emotions of the race and makes 
him know that these are his brethren. Its place can be supplied 
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by no other study, and it must therefore always hold its place in 
any education which hopes to be recognized as “ liberal.” 

It may seem that I have wandered a long way from my text, 
which I found in President Dwight’s address to the students of 
the university over which he has recently been called to preside. 
But what I have said has been naturally suggested by the words 
which I have quoted from that address. It contains, as it seems 
to me, a very solemn assurance that the conception of a liberal 
education is to be maintained in Yale University, as the corner. 
stone of its future policy. And when this is once established 
it leaves the field clear and open to fair-minded discussion of 
the ways and means. When this conception is taken for granted, 
there can be no obstacle to the fullest discussion of the limits of 
the optional system, of the place of Greek and Latin in the cur- 
riculum, nor of the respective places of ancient and modern litera- 
ture, nor of the amount of room to be given to the study of the 
natural sciences. The main point may be regarded as settled, for 
so long a time as President Dwight shall influence the policy of 
the university. This point is that the aim of a collegiate educa- 
tion is to educate the student toa broad-minded manliness. With 


this point settled, the discussion of the minor points, which have 
great interest, may go without the confusion which has hitherto 
been obvious, whenever they were raised. 


THOMAS R. Bacon, 
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Tur Seconp Army Corps.*—When the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table was asked whether he belonged to a mutual admiration 
society, he replied that he was thankful to have had that privi- 
lege; and expressed his opinion that, where there were people 
really worth admiring, a mutual admiration society was the best 
sort of organization possible. Some such answer might be made 
by General Walker if the reader should complain that the meed of 
praise is at times distributed with rather too lavish a hand through 
the pages of his book. For the Second Corps was unquestionably 
a body of men worth admiring in the highest degree ; and the fact 
that they appreciated each other was no small element in their 
success, The corps that captured more than forty colors before 
it lost a single one, may well be pardoned so venial a sin as a fond- 
ness for blowing its own trumpet. 

It is an interesting question what it was that gave the Second 
Corps its exceptional character. Not simply the material of which 
it was composed ; this was good, but so was a large part of the 
material of the Army of the Potomac. The Third and the Sixth 
Corps were composed of very much the same sort of elements as 
the Second; the Fifth Corps started with a positive advantage, 
in some respects, over any of the others, Yet six months of 
actual fighting had not elapsed before the Second Corps was recog 
nized as the best in the army; and subsequent battles only made 
that fact plainer. General Walker is probably right in attribut- 
ing a large share of this difference to the personal influence of 
General Sumner. His estimate of this commander is singularly 
just; he sees both the strong and the weak points, bringing out 
the former in clear relief, and, at the same time, making the faults 
no less plain, in spite of an obvious unwillingness to dwell upon 
them. 

In the story of the peninsular campaign, there is little chance 
for criticism. The history of Fair Oaks is magnificently told. 
With regard to Antietam, there may be more difference of opinion. 

* History of the Second Army Corps in the Army of the Potomac; by Francis A. 
Watxker, Brevet-Brigadier General U. 8. Volunteers, Ass’t Adj.-Gen. of the Corps. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 
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The general features of the battle are well described ; particularly 
the series of “ waves” in the Union attack, each effort of which 
was strong enough to exhaust the troops engaged in it, and not 
strong enough to shatter the confederates opposed to it. With 
regard to the most bloody work of the Second Corps on that day 
—the honorable but ill-guided attack of Sedgwick’s division—Gen- 
eral Walker is lessclear than usual. There ought to have been more 
maps showing the detailed topography of the ground, particu- 
larly the position of the woods in the immediate neighborhood ; 
and the narrative does not do all that it might to supply this defi- 
ciency. The reader gets only a confused idea of how it was man- 
aged. This is more noticeable because topographical vividness is 
generally one of the author’s strong points. 

Antietam was Sumner’s last and least successful battle. He 
was succeeded by Couch, incomparably his superior as a tactician, 
Whether Couch’s ability should be ranked quite as high as 
Walker does, may be open to doubt; he never had a fair chance to 
show his full capacity. At Fredericksburg, he was ordered into 
inevitable ruin. At Chancellorsville, his position was, in some 
respects, even more trying. It was at Fair Oaks that he was able 
to show himself at his best. There, he did superbly ; perhaps 
better than any division commander ever did in any other battle 
of the war. But we have at best a narrow basis on which to form 
a decisive judgment. 

With regard to Hancock, who succeeded Couch just before the 
battle of Gettysburg, there is no such room for difference of 
opinion. Hancock had at once the opportunity to show what 
there was inhim. The battle of Gettysburg was emphatically his 
battle, and, it was also emphatically the battle of the Second 
Corps. Emory Upton’s first letter on Gettysburg, written in one 
of the few brief moments which he was able to snatch, simply 
says that the Second Corps covered itself with honor. No wonder 
that the corps’ history gives a more detailed review of this battle 
than of any other. One point, however, should be noted: Gen- 
eral Walker sees clearly enough that the decisive action was on 
the afternoon of the second day, but he does not fully cut loose 
from the traditional glamour thrown over some of the events of 
the third day. Strive to disguise it as we may, Pickett’s division 
found a weak point in the Second Corps’ line; they found it in 
Webb’s brigade, which never ought to have abandoned its posi- 
tion in the line. Webb rallied his men most creditably ; after 
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that, they fought well and lost heavily; but they did not rally 
except when they had superior numbers to support them, while the 
enemy’s supports were out of reach. The heroes of Gettysburg 
were the brigades of Harrow and Willard ; not that of Webb, which 
seems to have lost comparatively few of its men when it first 
retired from its position. 

We have not space to speak of the brilliant action at Bristoe 
Station, where a body of eight thousand men, surrounded by the 
whole confederate army, escaped not merely without serious loss, 
but with conspicuous captures of guns and prisoners; an action 
honorable alike to the corps and to General Warren, who at that 
time commanded it. Nor can we follow the detail of the Wilder- 
ness campaign, where one brillant day at Spottsylvania Court 
House stands out amid weeks of almost unrelieved butchery. We 
know of no book which so decisively condemns Grant’s strategy as 
the one before us—not that it says much ; but there are places 
where its silence is more eloquent than another man’s speech. “I 
have hesitated long,” he says, “ before writing the melancholy 
words of General Morgan : ‘The Second Corps here [at Cold 
Harbor] received a mortal blow, and never again was the same 
body of men.’ . . . . These are sad words, but they are true... . 
In the long column which wound its way in the darkness out of 
the intrenchments at Cold Harbor on the 12th of June, 1864, and 
took the road to the Chickahominy, little remained of the division 
that had crossed that river on the 31st of May, 1862, to the rescue 
of the broken left wing; and the historian feels that as he con- 
cludes the story of Cold Harbor, he is, in a sense, writing the 
epitaph of the Second Corps.” 

And though he follows out subsequent events with great care 
and fidelity, one can read all sorts of regrets between the lines. 
It was not the men who had known Sumner and Richardson and 
Sedgwick and Couch that lost the battle of Reams Station. They 
were killed between the Rapidan and the James. The best fight- 
ing of Humphreys and Miles—and never were there two better 
division commanders anywhere—could not make up for the loss 
of Hays and Carroll and a score of others whose places could not 
be filled by anyone living. 

Walker’s judgments of men outside his own corps are more 
interesting because less uniformly laudatory. We have already 
indicated what he says, or rather does not say, of Grant. He is 
not disposed to judge McClellan harshly. Great allowance is 
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made for the fact that he was not allowed the selection of his 
corps commanders. Keyes and Heintzelman were bad failures; 
Franklin by no means a success ; Sumner an excellent soldier, but 
not always an excellent general. Porter was un officer of great 
abiiity ; perhaps McDowell was also, but we are at a loss to know 
how Gen. Walker can speak so well of him in the face of recent 
developments in the Fitz John Porter case. He rates Hooker on 
the whole, higher than the majority of critics are now disposed to 
do; of Meade he speaks guardedly, but with decided favor. Full 
and generous praise is accorded to the officers of the Sixth Corps 
who fought side by side with the Second Corps on so many fields 
—to Slocum, Russell, Upton, and a host of others. Altogether 
the book both finds and contains “ much to praise, little to be for- 
given.” 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


American Lirerature.*—In this book American literature 
does not mean English literature in America; it does not mean 
English literature in North America; but English literature in 
the United States. Literary historians thus far have hesitated at 
calling a spade a spade, but they will be compelled to some time. 
Southey and Coleridge once planned the establishment of a Pan- 
tisocracy, a “second Eden,” of poets and philosophers, 


‘Where Susquehanna pours her untamed stream.” 


Had they done so would they have contributed to American, or 
British, or English literature? What if a few fine spirits of the 
Elizabethan age, with Shakspere at the head, had emigrated to 
America? Perhaps Shakspere’s Hamlet would now have been a 
city and nothing else. Milton, as it was, wrote hardly any poetry 
through the two best decades of his life. Had he been born in 
Boston the poet might have been a “mute inglorious Miiton” 
through the other decades, and his Paradise Regained might have 
been a more practical realization of Coleridge’s “ Second Eden.” 
Yet Spenser wrote a poem as long as the Iliad, Odyssey, and 
Aeneid together in savage Ireland amid surroundings about as 
uncongenial as any then to be found in American settlements. 
But the unfortunate lack of clearness in the use of “American” is 


* American Literature, 1607-1885. Vol. I. The Development of American 
Thought. By Cuartes F, Richarpson. New York and London. G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 1887. 
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apparent without speculative proof, and for the present no kind 
of proof seems adequate to overcome its use. 

“American literature,” says the author, “may be described as 
isolated inheritance, working freshly” (p. 53). “The critic of 
American literature should be thoroughly acquainted with both 
English and American political, social, and literary history ; 
should perceive clearly that in England and America is a domi- 
nant and assimilating Saxon folk, working out a similar problem 
on similar lines; and yet should discriminate between varient con- 
ditions, aims, methods, and results. It is not too much to say 
that no foreign historian of our literature has shown himself pos- 
sessed of all these qualifications,” (p. viii). Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that we have not in the present volume quite such a 
work as might be expected from the quotation, although many 
good points are made. The touchstone which Professor Richard- 
son applies to each work considered in his history may be applied 
to his own book. “The critic of an American book or author, 
whether that critic be an American or a foreigner, and whether 
he be considering past writings or contemporary ones, should try 
to answer these questions: What did the author aim to do? 
what method did he adopt? under what conditions did he work ? 
what were his relations to previous writers on this side of the 
Atlantic? what his debt to English literature? what his obliga- 
tions to, and influence upon, his fellow authors ? what his intrinsic 
success ? what his probable rank in the future?” His aim is 
apparently set forth in the sub-title, and is maintained through 
nearly 550 pages. The consideration of the perspective of Amer- 
ican literature, its race elements, and the “new environment of 
the Saxon mind,” introduce the subject. Two chapters are 
devoted to descriptive and historical writers; two to religion and 
philosophy ; one to political literature; one to essayists; one to 
the “ Borderlands of American literature ;” and Irving and Emer- 
son each receive a chapter. Fiction and Poetry are reserved for 
a second volume, which will be published in 1888. 

The work can not be regarded as rivaling either Professor 
Tyler’s or Professor Nichol’s; it is midway between the encyclo- 
pedia and the short sketch, and so comes to fill an important field. 
The volume finished is not so much a history as a series of essays 
or studies. Such a method has its faults, though it has been fol- 
lowed by Taine with a certain brilliant success; but Taine’s 
essays are developed with more attention to evolution, and his 
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method can hardly be compared. The essays before us are not 
entirely harmonized. For instance, after having disposed of one 
chapter on theological writings, a discussion of the propriety of 
considering them at all in a history of literature, seems out of 
place at the beginning of a second chapter on the subject. And, 
too, it quickly suggests that the sub-title of the volume was an 
after thought, and not quite what the author wished. To usa 
more faulty part of his plan is the setting aside of poetry and one 
branch of prose for consideration in a separate volume. It seems 
better to study the development of a literature as a whole, but if 
a division must be made Professor Richardson has made his 
wisely. As a basis for his natural division he might have dis- 
cussed his incidental proposition on page 284, that “Only when 
other literature stagnates, does theology, philosophy, politics, or 
any science come to the front.” Poetry can be treated by itself 
better than prose, as Mr, Stedman has shown; yet in Mr. Sted- 
man’s book we see that a nation’s prose is the background of a 
nation’s poetry, and the two bear close relations in literary his- 
tory. 

It is a question whether the time has come for a first-rate his- 
tory of American literature, which began in 1807, as Ames said, 
rather than in 1607. The material is not all accumulated, much 
less digested. But the author of an encyclopedic history like Pro- 
fessor Tyler’s has more need to wait for the results of such work 
as the Men of Letters series represents. Professor Richardson’s 
treatment is less exhaustive, and he does not think that “ writ- 
ings which would have passed into obscurity in England ” should 
“be magnified beyond their deserts merely because they were 
written on the American coast.” But his task has not been 
superficially done. One might have written excellently with 
Professor Tyler’s work for a basis, but in comparing the two it is 
curious to note how one supplements the other. It almost seems 
as though the later writer had avoided every appearance of obli- 
gation to his predecessor with studious care, and everywhere one 
sees the thorough familiarity with original sources. Yet in their 
treatment of similar topics there is little to suggest controversy. 
Professor Richardson has had the advantage of familiarity with 
matter not easily accessible to Professor Tyler in 1878 and before. 
Thus, Sewall’s Diary has been printed but a few years; Richard- 
son gives the greater attention to aboriginal literature, materials 
for which have been published since 1878; Tyler’s history con- 
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tains no mention of Thomas Morton’s interesting picture of primi- 
tive New England society in “The New England Canaan,” 
reprinted for the Prince Society in 1883. Few would think there 
could be any controversy over their varying views of an author’s 
writings. Tyler’s extravagancies are well known; he tells us 
how it strikes a contemporary. Richardson’s estimates are far 
more discreet and just. One feels that he has come very near 
his purpose to anticipate the judgment of posterity in every 
case. His freedom from sentimentality and his sober common 
sense are trustworthy. 

There is little aim at brilliancy ; repetitions are common; a few 
novel words are introduced, for instance, “ diarizers,” on p. 105, 
which is abandoned for the better word “ diarist” just a hundred 
pages beyond ; and on p. 348 we have a peculiar use of exerted in 
“the address quickened and exerted many scholarly hearers.” It 
is not the style of the writer which will preserve this book, 
though, however homely, the style is sensible and clear. But the 
general accuracy, reliability, usefulness, the healthful tone and 
strong moral purpose testify to a rare combination of inestimable 
qualities for Professor Richardson’s chosen work. These will 
show more conspicuously in the more important second volume, 
and we have much to expect from its completion. 

If one takes exception to parts of the first volume, there must 
be a feeling of genuine satisfaction with the work as a whole. 
Many who read it, or its last chapter, will stop to ask why certain 
men who have aided considerably in the development of modern 
thought, should be entirely ignored, when certain others are con- 
sidered ; but cases of severe injustice are few, if any. We hardly 
believe Professor Richardson is so ironical as to reserve all con- 
sideration of periodical literature for the volume on Fiction, and 
the omission of a sufficient notice of American journalism in the 
present volume strikes us as a considerable fault. The tre- 
mendous influence of the press in America should not be ignored 
in such a work. In the sketch of Franklin, p. 156, incidentally 
mentioning one of our early papers, he is led into a mistake, pos- 
sibly by following the chief authority on Franklin, John Bigelow, 
who is guilty of the same error. Zhe New England Courant was 
not the second American newspaper by any way of reckoning. 
The first paper was Publick Occurences, a monthly published at 
Boston, 1690; but it was suppressed before its second number 
appeared “for uttering reflections of a very high nature;” in 
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1696 an English Gazette was re-printed in New York; but these 
slight beginnings count for little except in the quarrel between 
Gotham and the Hub. The first paper to become established in 
America was Zhe Boston News Letter, first appearing on the 24th 
of April, 1704, and issued every Monday thereafter for 72 years, 
In 1719, four days before Christmas, a rival appeared in The 
Boston Gazette. It continued to appear until 1739, when it lost 
part of its identity by merging with a better half, Zhe New Eng. 
lund Weekly Journal. The very day after the first copy of The 
Boston Gazette came to satisfy seekers after new things in our 
ancient Athens, the third paper, Zhe American Weekly Mercury 
appeared in Philadelphia, destined to exist for 27 years. The 
New England Courant, then, was the sixth, or at least the fourth 
paper, as its first number was dated August 7th, 1721. The 
account of early journalism in Professor Tyler’s work is not 
altogether accurate. The January number of The Magazine of 
American History contains a paper on papers, richly illustrated 
with facsimiles of old journals, but the article is not intended to 
be thorough, and it too contains errors. 

On p. 173 it is virtually stated that Franklin had only one son; 
he had two, one dying in infancy. On p. 69, the writings of 
Capt. John Smith are compared to those of Sir John Mandeville, 
‘written three hundred years before ;” two hundred years would 
be more accurate. It is easy enough to correct mistakes ia 
known dates, but it is easy enough not to make the mistakes in 
the first place. And think of the consequences! what a deal of 
double toil and trouble would have been saved one industrious 
class of scholars if some trustworthy contemporary had given us 
the exact dates of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspere. Some of 
Professor Richardson’s mistakes of this nature are errors of the 
printer; most of them are not, we judge, as they are so approxi- 
mately correct that one hesitates before changing them. But to 
show how accurate the work is in general, when in a book so full 
of dates so few are wrong, we give the results of an examination. 
P. 121, the date of Roger Williams’ birth is given as 1606. Dr. 
Elton’s arguments for this date are now generally refuted, and 
about all that can be said with any degree of certainty is that he 
was born sometime between 1599 and 1603, p. 140, Jonathan 
Edwards did not die in 1757, but lived until March 28th of the 
next year. p. 179, Samuel Adams graduated from Harvard ia 
1740, not in 1743; the latter was the year in which he took his 
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second degree. p. 293, Orville Dewey, was born March 28th, 
1794, not in 1795. p. 381, the year of J. G. Holland’s birth, 
1849, is a misprint for 1819. p. 473, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson was born in 1823, not in 1819. p. 512, Benjamin Rush 
was born in 1745, not 1746, but had he been eight days younger 
the date as printed would be correct. Such discrepancies are 
matters for the curious chiefly, yet they are worth correcting. 

We wish the Index to the work were fuller. “An Index is a 
necessary Implement to a Book,” says worthy old Fuller, and in 
this case his words are particularly true. Any work of a histori- 
eal or similar nature can be handled much more effectively with 
such an “Implement.” Perhaps the author thinks with many 
that the reader is better assisted by references to chief passages 
only, but this is not the general opinion. To suit all classes it 
would be an excellent innovation if indexes were made exhaus- 
tive, and references to important passages denoted by broader 
faced type. 

The fact that fully 50,000 copies of Professor Richardson’s ex- 
cellent Primer of American Literature have been taken by the 
public, testifies to a wide interest in the study of our national 
literature ; and we believe a proportionally greater stimulus to 
the xtudy will be given by this new book, which, with its second 
volume, must take rank as the best and safest history of our 
national literature. 

ERNEST WHITNEY. 


Tae Serr Reveiation or Gov.*—Dr. Harris has chosen the 
most appropriate title for his latest book, ior this title indicates 
the structural thought of the volume and marks the most unique 
feature in the treatment of the great theme the distinguished 
author has chosen. Man’s knowledge of God through God’s self 
revelation to man is the thought that pervades and gives unity to 
the work before us. This volume is in reality a sequel to the 
volume entitled “The Philosophical Basis of Theism,” which 
appeared in 1883, The main lines of thought that were so admir- 
ably presented in that work are carried out in the present volume. 

In “The Philosophical Basis of Theism,” the endeavor was to 
ascertain man’s capacity to know God—in this present work 


* The Self Revelation of God. By SamueL Harris, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 


Systematic Theology in Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1887. 
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(which we might call “ The Philosophical Structure of Theism ”) 
the problem is to determine what knowledge of God man’s 
nature and capacity enables him to have. Were it needful to 
apologize for an additional work on this time-worn subject of 
Theism, we should recall the reply of Daniel Webster—“ There 
is room at the top.” 

Dr. Harris reached certainly a very high level in the earlier 
work already referred to, but in the present volume, he has more 
than sustained that level in the range of thought displayed ; in 
the thoroughness and clearness of treatment; and in the fresh- 
ness, vivacity, and grace of style. A careful examination of this 
work has left the conviction that no similar work of such scope 
and learning has appeared in England or America within the 
present century. We may add without exaggeration Dr. Harris 
has given us the most profound statement and the most success- 
ful defense of Christian Theism, that is accessible to English 
readers. 

Before presenting somewhat in detail the course of thought 
followed in this volume, we call attention to two or three features 
which have especially impressed us in our examination of this 
work, 

One of these distinguishing features is the stand-point as indi- 
cated by the title. Dr. Harris approaches the problem of Theism 
from the side of revelation and he makes a knowledge of God 
essentially a reception (by the active intelligence) of God’s self- 
revelation to man. The initiative is with God not man. The 
idea of God is no creation of pure thought. It arises as man’s 
idea of the external world, in the intuition, through some experi- 
ence of that world acting upon man. So in the knowledge of 
God the starting point is in some experience of God through 
which there is awakened in man a consciousness of God, and the 
entire growth of man’s knowledge of God is the interpretation 
by rational thought of the progressive revelation of God. And 
this characteristic of the fundamental thought of the volume 
under examination has closely connected with it the second nota 
ble feature we would remark—it is the treatment of the custom- 
ary arguments for the existence of God. These proofs, with 
the exception of the ontological argument, have their legitimate 
scope not as evidences for the existence of God, but as evidences 
of what God is revealed to be. It is the ontological argument i 
the form of the doctrine of the absolute, which constitutes the 
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rational proof that God exists; hence this venerable argument 
which it has become the habit of theologians to treat with con- 
tempt is restored to its true place in the Theistic proof. 

A third characteristic in Dr. Harris’ treatment of Christian 
Theism, is the position and significance he gives to Christianity. 
The unique character of Christianity lies not in being a revela- 
tion of God, but in being a unique form of God’s self revelation ; 
the essence of Christianity being God’s historical action in redeem- 
ing men and bringing them into union with himself in Christ. 
Christianity is rather the culmination of all God’s self-revelation, 
and its true place and significance is found in its inclusive, not 
exclusive, relation to all other revelation and to all other forms 
of the religious life of man. 

Proceeding now to the special examination we have proposed, 
we may exhibit the general plan of the work, as follows : 

It is in four parts. In Part I. is considered the origin of the 
knowledge of God in man’s experience and consciousness, and 
the essential factors are examined that are involved in that 
knowledge and must codperate for its completion. Part II. estab- 
lishes the thesis that the Absolute exists and is revealed in the 
Universe. Part III. deals with the revelation of the Absolute 
Being in nature, in man, and in human history. The essential 
character of the revelation of God in Christ is the subject of Part 
IV. These four main divisions of the work before us present 
four stages in the self-revelation of God. The self-revelation of 
God in the experience and consciousness of the individual, the 
self-revelation of God as the Absolute in rational intuition and 
thought; the self-revelation of God in reason energizing as the 
personal God in the universe; and God’s self-revelation, culmi- 
nating in his historical redemptive action centering in Christ. 

In Part I. the main thought is that man’s knowledge of God 
comes from God’s self-revelation to man. The initiative is with 
God. Man’s knowledge begins in some experience of God’s 
actions through which he reveals himself to man. In Chapter I. 
the author examines the phenomena of man’s religious nature and 
maintains the position that religiousness in man is explicable only 
if we recognize that “religion is the response of man’s spirit to 
the presence of the true God.” “Man is religious because he 
lives in the presence of God.” This religious consciousness which 
is inseparable from man’s constitution involves the recognition of 
a divinity as absolute spirit. All attempts to substitute any 
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other object leave unexplained the most essential and distinguish. 
ing phenomena of religion in man; God being known then ip 
some form of consciousness; God revealing himself in man’s ex. 
perience of God. The author passes in Chapter II. to examine 
this knowledge of God in experience or in consciousness. The 
position taken is that there is an immediate or intuitive knowl. 
edge of God through God’s presentation of himself to map, 
Such a knowledge is analogous to that which we have of the 
external world in sense perception. “It is not meant that this 
immediate knowledge of God presents a complete and rounded 
idea of God,” it gives rather the elements of the idea of God, as 
the separate percepts give the data for forming the idea of the 
object known by sense perception. 

It should be noted that Dr. Harris uses the term consciousness 
in the signification it has usually in German philosophy, viz: to 
denote the knowledge the subject has of itself and of the reality 
not self. The doctrine then is that man is conscious of 3 
spiritual environment (which is God), not less really than he 
is conscious of a material environment. It is this immediate 
knowledge of God which gives the basis and the starting point 
of all further knowledge gained by reflective thought; and here 
is likewise the basis of all possible proof for the existence of God, 
“When we examine the evidence that God exists, we start with 
the idea of the Divinity and with the belief that he exists.” 
“ And this investigation is analogous to the speculative inquiry, 
whether we have good grounds for our belief that the external 
world exists.” But this consciousness of God, as explained, arises 
from some form of God’s action upon us not less truly than 
knowledge of the external world arises from some action of that 
world upon us. This leads to the idea of revelation—the subject 
of the following chapter (Chapter III). 

The common impression “ that revelation is distinctively and 
exclusively an act of God is erroneous.” The truth is that al 
knowledge on the part of a finite being is conditioned upon reve 
lation, not less of all objects and persons, than of God. These to 
be known must in some real sense reveal themselves to us, The 
essential matter of revelation is some action or affection by which 
the revealing agent discloses his presence and nature. Things or 
persons reveal themselves in two ways, either in the form of direct 
presentation to consciousness or in the form of effects from which 
the presence of such persons or things is inferred. This concep 
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tion of revelation makes intelligible the mode of God’s self reve- 
lation, and also the scope and essential matter of that revelation. 
\f we consider how it is that finite persons reveal themselves, we 
have the key to understanding the possibility and nature of God’s 
revelation to man. Again, it is evident that the sphere of God’s 
revelation is not the Bible or Christ alone; it is not less real in 
nature, in man, in human history. The revelation of God in the 
Bible and in Christ is the culmination rather of all God’s self 
revelation to man. It is important further to bear in mind that 
what God reveals is himself, his personality as wisdom, power, 
love. “God’s revelation is not primarily of propositions, com- 
municated in words, but he reveals himself in his own action.” 

But if man has knowledge of God through God’s self revela- 
tion, this knowledge involves some action of the subject ; accord- 
ingly in Chapter IV. the discussion passes on to the action of man’s 
mind in receiving and understanding the revelation of God. It 
is shown that three factors must codperate in all knowledge of 
God: 1. Divine revelation; 2. Consciousness of God; 3. The 
reaction of man in reflective thought. The thought elaborated 
in this chapter, that revelation imparts knowledge only as man 
receives and interprets it by his own active intelligence, leads 
naturally to the topic discussed in the following chapter (Chap. 
V.), Man’s capacity to know God through revelation. 

That man has such a capacity is evident, 1st, from the admitted 
facts of man’s religiousness; if religion has any reality, man 
must be capable of knowing God. Again this capacity to know 
God inheres in man’s capacity to know anything. It is by 
rational thought that any real knowledge is possible. Man’s con- 
stitution as rational gives him the same capability for knowing 
God that he has for knowing that « world exists. The real ques- 
tion at issue is, are we rational, spiritual, free beings? if so, then 
we can know God. But to a complete knowledge of God there 
is necessary a synthesis of the three essential elements in man’s 
knowledge of God. This is the thought of the chapter that con- 
cludes the first part of the work. A single point in this instruc- 
tive chapter is especially deserving of note. Dr. Harris points 
out that the significance of the recent movement in Christian 
thought lies in the fact that it is an endeavor to effect, in a more 
complete manner, just that synthesis of these elements of man’s 
knowledge of God, which it is the aim of all theology to effect. 
A new movement in theology is healthy and to be desired, just so 
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far as it lies in that direction; but “ such a movement is not in 
reality new, it is but a more advanced stage of the reaction from 
arid dogmatism and a transition which in various forms has been 
long going on.” 

The second stage in man’s knowledge of God is God’s revela- 
tion in the universe as the Absolute Being. It is the investiga- 
tion of this revelation as the Absolute Being that is the matter 
of the second part of the work before us. This examination is 
in three chapters which deal respectively with “ the Absolute Be- 
ing”; ‘the Absolute Being and Non-theistic theories ;” “ the 
Absolute Being and Theism.” Perhaps the most characteristic 
feature in this second part is the doctrine of the Absolute in the 
first chapter. The masterly treatment of non-theistic theories 
which follows cannot be too much commended. The doctrine of 
the Absolute which Dr. Harris presents is the time-honored onto- 
logical or a priori argument, but free from the defects and mis- 
conceptions that have hitherto rendered it invalid, The essential 
thing in the ontological argument is to show that the existence of 
God as the Absolute Being is a necessary principle or law of 
thought; that the existence of the Absolute is involved in the 
constitution of man as rational; that our knowledge of the exist- 
ence of any being is possible only if an Absolute Being exists 
In the process of thought that is rational, and as the principle 
and possibility of that rationality, we must postulate the exist- 
ence of the Absolute Reason. “If the Absolute Reason does 
not exist, mo reason nor rational knowledge exists. The idea of 
the Absolute Being and the belief in its existence are in the back- 
ground of consciousness. God then is revealed in man’s rational 


constitution. Man has a rational intuition of God as the Abso- 


lute Being. 

In the two chapters that follow, the various non-theistic theories 
are examined and the position is established that the Absolute 
Being is one with the Personal God of Theism and Revelation. 
By a single classification all non-theistic theories fall into two 
classes: I. Theories that deny all knowledge of the existence of 
an Absolute; II. Theories that assert a knowledge of the exist 
ence of the Absolute. The first class embraces all properly 
agnostic theories ; the second class those improperly agnostic,— 
pantheistic and materialistic theories of the universe. The 
agnostic denial of the knowledge that the Absolute exists is met 
by showing that such a denial involves the rejection of all knowl 
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edge; if an Absolute cannot be known, nothing can be known. 
Agnosticism issues logically in universal scepticism. The form of 
agnosticism which Herbert Spencer represents is such in name 
rather than in reality. Mr. Spencer goes with the Theist in 
asserting a knowledge of the Absolute as the Power energizing, 
in all phenomena of the universe; he is only inconsistent with 
himself in denying that we can know more than this respecting 
the Absolute Being. Mr. Spencer’s only option is to go back to 
the orthodox agnostics and with them accept the logical issue 
into universal scepticism. 

Pantheism, in all its forms, teaches “that the Absolute is the 
one and only substance, never as transitive cause creating or 
causing any effect, but within itseif evolving and evolved, and 
without consciousness or personality.” The refutation of this 
theory of the universe which Dr. Harris gives, is the most com- 
plete and satisfactory, that we have found in any author. We 
can only recapitulate the chief positions in this admirable discus- 
sion. Pantheism is an untenable theory of the universe. It is 
based upon a false theory of knowledge. It contradicts both the 
precepts and the method of science. Pantheism assumes an a 
priori idea of what the Absolute is, instead of learning by the 
revelation which the Absolute makes of himself in the universe. 
Pantheism involves contradictions. Its assumption that the 
Absolute is the only being contradicts human consciousness; it 
gives us thought without a thinker—an ego, or spirit, without 
consciousness or personality. In its endeavor to pass from the 
Absolute to a finite universe, Pantheism issues in hopeless con- 
tradictions. Finally, Pantheism is incompatible with morality 
and religion—it leaves no place for free will or moral responsi- 
bility, and it can offer no object for religious thought or worship. 

The first stage of the theistic argument is complete in the proof 
that the Absolute Being exists, and may be known; the next 
step in this investigation is to show that this Absolute Being 
reveals himself as the Absolute Reason energizing in the universe, 
as the Eternal Spirit, the one Personal God. This revelation of 
God in the Universe forms the subject of Part III. The revela- 
tion examined is threefold, and the evidence for it is traced in 
three principal lines, which form the subject of these chapters 
into which this part of the work is divided. It is first shown that 
God reveals himself in nature as the Power from which nature 
originates, and on which it depends (the cosmological argument). 
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The second line of evidence conducts to the proof that God is 
revealed in the universe as Personal Spirit, (the teleological argu- 
ment). By the third line of evidence it is shown that God is 
revealed as Personal Spirit through the constitution and history 
of man. 

The cosmological argument has its legitimate scope and 
validity in the proof that the Absolute Being is the First Cause, 
that transcends the universe, is not identical with the universe or 
an ideal within it. The one thing essential to this proof is to 
establish the fact that the universe is absolutely conditional and 
dependent—the inevitable inference must then be—the being that 
conditions the universe and on whom it depends must transcend 
it. The lines of evidence through which this position is estab- 
lished are these: Ist. The scientific conception of the universe, 
From this conception of the universe which is necessary to science 
the inference is that it proceeds from the Power of the Absolute 
Being. 2d. The physical universe is in its essence, and as man 
knows it, finite and conditioned in every part; it is so as matter, 
as being in space and time. 3d. The evidence of evolution con- 
firms rather than disproves this position that the universe pro- 
ceeds from the Powers of the Absolute. 

The second moment in this Revelation of the Absolute in the 
Universe is the teleological argument. It may be thus stated: 

“ Nature reveals action directed toward the realization of ideals 
and nature subserves the uses of sentient beings and preéminently 
man.” ‘This teleological proof is directed to two points ; it is first 
shown that throughout nature, organic and inorganic, we find 
the realization of ideals, the continuous and progressive com- 
pletion of plans and systems. The proof to this proposition is 
drawn from a wide survey and very thoughtful examination of 
the structures and processes of nature. Especially deserving of 
notice is the felicitous way in which Dr. Harris appropriates the 
doctrine of evolution and turns it in support of the teleological 
explanation of the universe. This theory he shows, but confirms 
rather than annuls the evidence of a power in God above nature 
directing its energies toward the realization of ideals. ‘“ Evol 
tion presents this argument on the grandest scale by emphasizing 
its application to the universe as a whole.” 

The second moment in the teleological proof is the position 
that “particular structures and processes in nature subserve the 
uses of sentient beings; that the cosmos as a whole subserves 
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these ends. With the establishment of this position the author 
passes to the examination of certain objections against the validity 
of the teleological argument. These objections take essentially 
two forms; they are either directed against the evidence itself, or 
against the validity of the inference from that evidence. The 
objections of the first class are met by showing that they are 
founded upon a misconception of the true validity and scope of 
the argument opposed. Thus, when it is urged against the 
argument from adaptation that many organic structures in nature 
are imperfect, and nature shows much wastefulness in realizing her 
designs, such objections assume that it is essential to the validity 
of the teleological argument to prove perfection in a product, 
when all that this argument need establish is that the power 
manifesied in nature is guided by intelligence and that perfection 
in a product or process of nature is not indispensable to this proof. 

In case of the objections against the validity of the inference to 
a designing intelligence in the universe—it is shown that such 
objects are grounded in a misconception of the doctrine of Theism, 
or they derive their apparent strength from au erroneous idea of 
the relation of efficient to final causes in nature, for example, the 
very common objection of all positivists and many scientists, that 
order as a law in the universe proves the absence of will, is 
grounded upon a total misapprehension of the theistic doctrines 
and has no force when that misconception is exposed. Theism 
teaches that “God is reason energizing.” “The ultimate ground 
of the universe is not will alone, but reason. No firmer basis for 
law need be or can be sought than the action of will in accord- 
ance with reason.” Or when it is objected that efficient causa- 
tion, if it explains the origination or occurrence of structures and 
events, precludes a designing intelligence; such an objection 
merely assumes that, where causation is, there can be no other 
principle, that efficient causes must be antagonistic to final causes, 
but is a “purpose less a purpose after the agencies that have 
effected it are known ?” 

The third line of evidence for the personality of the Absolute 
Being is drawn from the constitution of man, and from human 
history. The examination of this concludes this third part of the 
work before us. We may summarize the course of thought in 
this chapter as follows: 

Personality, as a fact of the universe, demands as its only ex- 
planation personality in its cause. Again religion being con- 
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stitutional for man reveals personality in the source of that nature. 
And this position is confirmed by an analysis of man’s nature as 
intellectual and moral. Man as rational and as moral reveals 
rationality and a moral nature in his creation. The practical 
power of faith in God asa Person attests the necessity and truth 
of that conviction, and, finally, the course of human history 
reveals a Personal God. History is an anomaly without the 
recognition of the presence and guidance in it of God. 

The last division of Dr. Harris’ work (Part IV.) has for its gen- 
eral subject God’s revelation in Christ. The second chapter deals 
with the subject of miracles and the concluding chapter of the 
volume surveys the unity and continuity of God’s self revelation 
in the three spheres through which it has been traced, nature, man, 
and Christ. Perhaps one of the most important of the many and 
great thoughts that are presented in this last division is in the 
statement that God’s revelation of himself in Christ as the 
Redeemer of man from sin, as recorded in the Bible, is the dis- 
tinctive and essential fact of Christianity. Christianity then is in 
its essence historical. It is primarily God’s action in redeeming 
man and bringing him into union with himself. ‘ God’s redeem- 
ing action centering in Christ constitutes revelation.” 

The emphatic recoguition of this historical character of Chris- 
tianity is important in its bearing upon the position and signifi- 
cance of the Scriptures as related to revelation. They are prop- 
erly the record of this historic process in which the revelation lies 
and this view of the Bible secures for it a position of relative in- 
dependence as regards the results uf Biblical criticism. But 
Christianity, having for its essence the action of God in redemp- 
tion, involves the miraculous. Miracles are inseparable from the 
essence of Christianity and “ All attempts to eliminate them and 
leave Christianity are futile.” The discussion of miracles which 
follows in the second chapter will be followed with close interest 
in view of the decisive position Dr. Harris takes upon the con- 
nection of miracles with essential Christianity. The strong point 
in Dr. Harris’ vindication of miracles is his position in regard to 
the relation of the natural to the supernatural, and the relations 
between the physical and spiritual systems which in their unity 
constitute the universe. “A miracle is an effect in nature which 
neither physical forces acting in the uniform sequences of cause 
and effect, nor man in the exercise of his powers, are adequate to 
effect, and which therefore reveals the agency of some supernatural 
being other than man.” 
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As no consistent theist can deny the possibility of miracles, all 
objections must be against the propriety and credibility of their 
occurrence, and all such objections resolve themselves into the 
following: ‘‘A miracle is not to be expected because it would 
interrupt the uniformity, certainty, and unity of nature.” In deal- 
ing with this one essential objection to the miraculous, Dr, Harris 
holds that it arises from an erroneous conception of the nature of 
a miracle. It assumes that the essence of a miracle is its violation 
of the uniformity of nature, whereas the essence of the miracle 
lies in its being a new direction of the forces of nature by a 
supernatural agency. Generically this supernatural action is not 
different from that which man exerts in nature. Again such an 
objection rests on an erroneous idea of the nature of God and his 
relation to the universe. God need not act otherwise than in 
accordance with reason to produce a miracle, and God energizing 
according to reason is the principle and basis of all law, uniform- 
ity, and unity in nature. The positive establishment of the 
miraculous against this objection consists in showing the essential 
harmony between the physical system in which factual sequence 
is the law of nature, and that higher spiritual system whose laws 
are the principles and ideals of Reason, which are carried over 
into the physical, and in relation to which higher system the 
physical system must always be subordinate and subservient. 

Only the materialistic identification of the universe with the 
material system can legitimately exclude miracles. 

The last chapter upon the unity and continuity of God’s reve- 
lation, brings to an appropriate conclusion the great lines of 
thought that have been examined, by showing that in man, as 
personal and spiritual, we have the being “in whom nature and 
the supernatural meet,” and in the Christ as the being in whom 
the divine comes into abiding union with the human, we have the 
consummation and the complete unity of all God’s self-revelation. 

JOHN E. RUSSELL. 


Tue Porson Prositem.*—I think that no one can read this 
little book without reaching a firm conviction that the author is 
very much in earnest, and that he believes every word which he 
has written. And this conviction cannot but give rise to a feel- 
ing of real sadness that so much sincerity should be wasted. 


* The Poison Problem; or the Cause and Cure of Intemperance. By FeEix L. 
OswaLp, M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1887. 
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And the problem of intemperance is such a serious and compli- 
cated one, and the minor problem of liquor legislation is already 
so much confused, that it is a pity that it should be yet further 
obscured by the sort of stuff that Dr. Oswald has put before the 
public. For it is an utterly futile little book, and betrays an 
obfuscation of the intellectual faculties which is so painful that it 
is remarkable that his friends did not at least attempt to restrain 
him from making an exhibition of his mental prostration. Stu- 
dents of the problem of intemperance have never given euflicient 
attention to one of the most serious of the evil effects of alcohol, 
that is, its power to throw some of its bitterest enemies, persons 
who would rather die than touch a drop of it, into a sort of 
moral and intellectual delirium tremens. This mysterious power 
of alcohol has been hardly more than recognized by investigators, 
but no one has seriously undertaken to refute its existence. And 
it is only because Dr. Oswald’s book is a specimen of a somewhat 
large class that it can commend itself to the attention of the 
critic. There is something extremely grotesque about the per- 
formance. Here is a man who undertakes to discuss the gravest 
problem of modern times from a scientific point of view. And he 
starts with a social philosophy founded upon the wild dreams of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau about a “state of Nature,” where all the 
virtues exist in company with all the most highly developed 
physical powers. And not only this, but he quotes the opinions 
of this crazy poet upon matters of ethical and physical science as 
if they were the latest dicta of the most careful of investigators. 
Rousseau was simply a poet of powerful but irregular imagina- 
tion, although he chose to write in prose, and so was mistaken 
for a philosopher by a rabid generation, but it is really inconceiv- 
able that an educated man in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century should gravely bring forward his opinions upon such 
matters as if they were of the slightest consequence. 

Having laid the basis of his argument in the imaginations of 
Rousseau, Dr. Oswald goes on to support it upon the authority 
of such distinguished and calm-minded men of science as Dr. 
Isaac Jennings, who may be remembered in the vicinity of New 
Haven and Oberlin, but hardly anywhere else, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, and Dr. Mussey. The value of his citations from the 
works of these eminent scientists is palpable. Two examples are 
sufficient for the present purpose: 

‘If a man were sent to hell,” says Dr. Rush, “ and kept there 
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for a thousand years as a punishment for drinking, and then re- 
turned, his first cry would be, ‘Give me rum! give me rum!” 
(p. 23.) 

“Let a man with a constitution as perfect as Adam’s undertake 
to drink alcohol, moderately and perseveringly, with all the cau- 
tion and deliberate determination that he can command, and if 
he could live long enough he would just as certainly become a 
drunkard—get to a point where he could not refrain from drink- 
ing to excess—as he would go over Niagara Falls when placed in 
a canoe in the river above the falls and left to the natural opera- 
tion of the current.” (Quoted from Dr. Jennings on pages 24, 
95.) 

Now while Dr. Jennings is the favorite scientific authority of 
our author, we should do him an injustice if we left the reader to 
suppose that he did not refer to men whose standing in the scien- 
tifie world is beyond any sort of question. In several places he 
quotes the words of men who are worth listening to, but in these 
places he commonly leaves the reader to infer that the sayings of 
these men about the excessive use of alcohol are really about any 
use of alcohol. While he insists that any use of alcohol is worse 
than futile, and that this is the conclusion of science, he does nut 
really give a single well known authority as supporting the con- 
clusion. 

Dr. Oswald has taken a very wide view in his discussion of the 
poison problem. While his main attack is against alcohol, he is 
also engaged in fighting against an innumerable enemy. He 
includes in his definition of poisons, not only distilled and fer- 
mented liquors, but tobacco, opium, tea, coffee, and all the drugs 
and medicines in the dispensary. His courage is equal to his sin- 
cerity. It is a pity that his zeal is not according to knowledge. 
Were it possible for him to take a calm view of the situation, he 
might be of infinite use in bringing about some practical meas- 
ures for the suppression of intemperance. But a man who flies 
into a fit every time that alcohol is mentioned, is of little use as a 
temperance reformer, however sincere and courageous he may be. 
For what use for such a purpose can possibly be made of a man, 
who prates about “a state of Nature” (with a large N) in which 
men had no evil appetites and cravings, and from which our 
“abnormal” civilization has separated us by a deplorable gulf ? 
What possible use can we make of a man, however manly, who 
gravely tells us, as if he were mentioning an undisputed fact, 
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that “ the poison-vice (i. e. the use of alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
and medicine, has shortened our average longevity by twenty 
years,” and who adds in a foot note that “longevity . .. . as 
compared with the first century of our chronological era, has 
enormously decreased,” and who then goes on to prove from the 
example of the antediluvian patriarchs that “the poison vice” 
has shortened the term of human life ? 

Dr. Oswald insists that all physical degeneration of races is 
due to “the poison-vice,” and does not so much as recognize that 
there can be any other causes, and he regards the ancient Britons, 
with their barbaric strength, as far superior to the Britons of 
to-day. 

Starting with his gratuitous assumption of a “ state of Nature” 
in which men have no appetites for narcotic poisons, it is nec- 
essary for the author to account for the origin of such appetites, 
And so he gravely adopts as probable “the hypothesis of Fabio 
Colonna, an Italian naturalist of the seventeenth century.” “ Be- 
fore people used wine, they drank sweet must, and preserved it, 
like oil, in jars or skins. But in a warm climate a saccharine 
fluid is apt to ferment, and some avaricious housekeeper may have 
drunk that spoiled stuff till she became fond of it, and learned to 
prefer it to must.” “ Avarice,” says Dr. Oswald, “ aided perhaps 
by dietetic prurience, or indifference to the warnings of instinct, 
planted the baneful seed, and the laws of evolution did the rest.” 
He does not tell us however whether the prevalence of the use of 
raised or fermented bread is due to similar circumstances. It is 
to be noticed moreover that while Dr. Oswald is perfectly sure 
that Rousseau’s conception of man in a “state of Nature” is 
correct, he does not give us a single historical example of a race 
so near to that state of nature as not to have an appetite for 
intoxicants, but he does give a long list of nations, some of which 
are very near to that state, if any one ever was, and he names 
the “ particular wanity” with which each of these intoxicates 
itself. 

It is not worth while to notice Dr. Oswald’s proposed remedies 
for intemperance. A man who brings to the discussion of such 
a problem the social philosophy of Jean Jacques Rousseau, who 
solemnly substitutes his own imaginings for the facts of history, 
who patches up a “science” of his own out of any wild state 
ments which he can find that will fit in with his preconceived 
theory, cannot make any valuable contributions towards its solu- 
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tion. Indeed, as I have said, this book would not call for serious 
notice, were it not one of a somewhat large class, which are read 
and believed by a good many people. For people will believe 
almost anything, if it is told to them with gravity, and a sufficient 
display of apparent learning. I remember once hearing in the 
public room of a country tavern a stranger make the statement 
that the human race had been destroyed, save for a few survivors, 
once every thousand years. Three thousand years ago the earth 
was devastated by fire, and a few persons were saved on a 
mountain top. Two thousand years ago came Noah’s deluge. A 
thousand years ago there was a terrible war, which involved the 
whole race, and the two parties shared the fate of the Kilkenny 
cats. And now the fatal period had come round again, or nearly 
so, and we might all expect to suffer the consequences. This 
theory was supported by so many quotations and references, that 
many of the hearers were impressed with its truth, and wondered 
at their own ignorance in not having known it all before, and 
went away in some uneasiness at the conclusion which was so 
ably drawn from the historical facts. So doubtless Dr. Oswald 
will find disciples, who will swallow his book whole. And it is 
likely to have as fatal an effect as would a moderately large dose 
of alcohol. The evil of intemperance is so awful, and the ques- 
tions involved in its remedy are many of them so delicate and 
obscure, that it is a positive injury to human progress to have the 
matter further complicated by the utterances of those, “ who 
darken counsel by words without knowledge,” however honest 
and earnest they may be. Ignorance, set on fire by fanaticism, is 
almost as great an evil as the “the poison vice ” itself. 
THomas R. Bacon. 


Many InrauistE Proors.*—It has been fitly said that no 
man can become a true theologian by the study of what is only 
theological. And the book, the caption of which heads this 
notice, is an excellent instance of the service done to Theology, 
and, better still, to Religion, by those who, like the author, read 
beyond the lines of their own profession. The Master he serves, 
however, showed him the way; for doth He not say: “Search 
the Scriptures,” and with equal authority, “ Consider the lilies of 
the field,” for good news of God. The fact is, in elucidating 
truth, each truthful presentation of thought helps every other. 
“The eye cannot say to the hand, ‘I have no need of thee,’” 


* Many Infallible Proofs. A Series of Chapters on the Evidences of Christian- 
ity. By Arraur T. Pierson, D.D. Chicago: F. H. Revel. 
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since we often see with the hand’s aid, and touch with more effect 
when the eye helps the fingers. 

Dr. Pierson lays his wide and intelligent commerce with truth 
under contribution to the cause he has at heart. He marshals his 
evidences with no little skill, sending his facts, if not in upon the 
conscience with the force of a Hercules, certainly in upon the 
intelligence, with the unerring aim of the trained marksman. 

Having been in doubt himself, he confesses to a brotherly sym- 
pathy with all who doubt honestly the things of God as read in 
the Bible and observed in Christ. He offers the “ blazed trees” 
of his route out of his difficulties, in the hope that if any try his 
way, they may, like himself, get out of their forest in safety. 
The main charm of this book is in its intelligent sympathy; its 
spirit is as helpful as its thought; and its method is in conso- 
nance with its aim. Properly, the writer has an introductory 
chapter upon “ Weighing the Proofs;” then follows a series of 
chapters upon Prophecy, Miracle, Science, Moral Beauty, and 
Moral Sublimity, as setting their seals upon the Book as divine; 
these are followed by several chapters upon the Divine Person— 
one of the best being “ Christ in the Old Testament,”’—and one 
of the most practical, “The Power of Christ’s Teachings.” At 
the close of this effective presentation, there is a curious instance 
of the liability of able and eloquent preachers to miss the keen 
eye and the cruel hand of the reviser for the press; “and when 
you see a gospel like this of Jesus, heaving the very world, mov- 
ing the great souls of society, shattering the giant movements of 
superstition and ancient error, you must look for the deep fires, 
the mighty breathings, the celestial energies of God. Some of 
us know that in the teachings of Jesus ali these are to be found 
and felt, for we have found and felt them.” The amiable and 
excellent author, we are sure, does not set himself up as one of 
the “great souls of society,” though his sweeping eloquence in 
behalf of his point, represents him as so doing. In its next edi- 
tion, if this volume suffers some excision of literary matter, has a 
few of its subordinate and fallible proofs eliminated from its 
“many infallible,” and has its eloquence somewhat toned down 
from the spoken to the thoughtful style, it will gain in power and 
will more fully do the good that the worthy author desires it to 
do. Meantime, it is to be most warmly commended to the doubt- 
ing, as the genuine product of a cultivated mind, and a Christian 


heart. 
WILLIAM M. BARBOUR. 
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Tae ConcEPTION OF THE INFINITE.*—In the Arabian Nights is 
a story of a fisherman who drew up a small tin box from the sea; 
and when he had opened it a vapor issued from it which spread 
itself abroad and rolled high into the air, and then shaped itself 
into a mighty Genius who, darkening the heavens with his bulk, 
confronted the fisherman and threatened to eat him up.’ It may 
be supposed that the subject of the volume before us is as remote 
from all practical interests of man as the little box in the depth 
of the sea. Yet from false conceptions of the absolute and the 
infinite have issued the mists of agnosticism, pantheism and 
skepticism, which have obscured the spiritual heavens and, shap- 
ing themselves into gigantic antagonists, have threatened to de- 
vour all religious faith, The different forms of non-theistic theo- 
ries are best classified by their relations to the doctrine of the 
absolute Being. Even the reality of human knowledge and the 
validity of the results of human thought depend on right concep- 
tions of this subject. The author recognizes the infinite as not 
merely quantitative but qualitative. This is unquestionably a 
fundamental principle in the right solution of the problem and in 
refuting the agnosticism, pantheism and skepticism founded on a 
contrary and false conception. But [ shall not attempt to pursue 
further the author’s course of thought. It is hardly possible to 
give a satisfactory analysis of it in fewer words than he has used 
in the book. The work evinces great metaphysical acumen and 
ability, and is written in a simple and clear style. Some parts of 
it have previously appeared in The Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy, and in Mind, and are here incorporated, with additions and 
alterations, into the discussion in this volume. 

SAMUEL HARRIs. 


Tuer EryMotocy or Srampout. A Correction. 


In the February New EnGianperr, p. 178, in my notice of 
Freeman’s Chief Periods of European History, I questioned the 
derivation of Stamboul from eis r#v zoAzr, following the criti- 
cism of Rosen in Ersch and Gruber, art. Konstantinopel. I had 
made corisiderable efforts to find some proof of it besides assertions, 
and how old the corruption was, but without success. By a curious 

* The Conception of the Infinite, and the Solution of the Mathematical Antinomies : 
A study in Psychological Analysis. By George 8. FuLLERTON, Adjunct Profes- 


sor in the Uriversity of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1887, pp. 131. 
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irony of fate I was destined to furnish an example of Mr. Free- 
man’s “ fashionable idolatry of the last German book,” just after 
quoting his warning that some English book might be better 
than either the last or the next to the last German book. It will 
be remembered that Rosen argued against such a corruption of 
€1s tyv aod by the Turks, and derived Stamboul from an 
intermediate Kostandipol—the Arabic Kostantinyyerh with an 
altered suffix, The English book that in this case is better 
than the last German book, or several of them for that matter, 
is Colonel Henry Yule’s “Cathay and the Way Thither,” pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Soc. On page 402, vol. 2d, he remarks 
that the Arabian geographer and historian Masudi, in the ninth 
century states that the Greeks called their city polin, and when 
they referred to it as the capital, Stan polin. This, of course, 
thoroughly explodes Rosen’s supposition or any other explana- 
tion which attributes Stamboul to the Turks. The passage in 
Masudi may be found in an article by Silvestre de Sacy in the 
Notices et Kxtraits des MSS. de la Bibliotheque Impériale, ete., 
vol. viii., p. 172. Ibn Batouta, an Arabian traveler from 1325-49 
describes Constantinople as divided into two parts, Esthamboual 
and Galata (see the Ed. of Defrémery and Sanguinetti, vol. ii, 
431,437). The Spanish traveler, Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, visited 
Constantinople in 1403. He says: “The Greeks do not call it 
Constantinople as we do, but Zscomboli” (Markham’s ed. 
Hakluyt Soc., p. 47). Escomboli is probably a misunderstand- 
ing of Estomboli. Johann Schiltberger, in the account of his 
travels and captivity, describes Constantinople as he saw it about 
the year 1426. He says: “Constantinopel hayssen die Chrichen 
Istimboli und die Thircken hayssends Stambol” (Bibl. des Litt. 
Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. clxxii., p. 45). “The Greeks call Con- 
stantinoppel Istimboli, but the Turks call it Stampol ” (Ed. Hak- 
luyt Soc., p. 79). In the Journal Asiatique, vol. ix., p. 460 (1832), 
E. Jacquet argues that the name Folin, applied by the Chinese to 
the Eastern Roman Empire in the time of Heraclius, is really the 
word polin “city” which they had heard but misunderstood. 
Col. Yule remarks that after the capture of Constantinople sev- 
eral of the Sultans tried to change Istamboul to Islamboul (“full- 
ness of Islam”) but without success. This at once explains and 
explodes the derivation of Istamboul from “ Islamboul,” which is 
the superscription on some coins struck at Constantinople (see Egli., 
Nomina geographica, sub voce). The above quotations to which 
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I was directed by Col. Yule’s note, settle the question of the deri- 
yation of Stamboul beyond a doubt. It is not a Turkish corrup- 
tion and it is derived from e7¢ tv wéAiv. 

Among the reflections that suggest themselves, I may note in 
confirmation of Mr. Freeman’s warning that deSacy’s article with 
the decisive quotation from Masudi appeared in 1810, the same 
quotation was brought out by Jacquet in 1832, and Yule’s 
instructive note was published in 1866, while in 1885, Rosen, 
writing on Constantinople in the greatest of Encyclopedias, con- 
structs a derivation which might have been shown to be impossi- 
ble seventy-five years before, and that, too, by a Frenchman. 
Rosen certainly, in writing on Constantinople, should at least have 
read the description of the city by his worthy fellow-country- 
man Schiltburger whose statements would have undermined his 
fancied derivation. The whole matter illustrates the limitations 
of even German learning and perhaps its occasional narrowness. 
That a man should write a long historical article on Constanti- 
nople without a knowledge of some of the most detailed and 
interesting medieval descriptions of the city, is inexcusable. 


EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


Tue Art Amateur for February has for its most striking 
feature a double-page crayon drawing—“ The Man at the Wheel,” 
—by E. Renouf. Scarcely less noticeable is the fine charcoal 
head of Alfred Tennyson, by Jacques Reich, from the drawing 
in the Salmagundi Exhibition. Among the numerous practical 
designs are several for chasubles and chalice veils, a panel of oak 
leaves and acorns for wood carving, and decorations for a fruit 
plate (apples) and a square vase (phlox). A notice is given of 
the A. T. Stewart collection, which is to be sold in March. 
The specially practical topics treated in this number are fruit and 
portrait painting in oils, the use of water colors, china painting, 
and church vestments. There are also several useful articles on 
interior decoration, including a suggestive talk on the “Color 
Scheme of a Room.” The various exhibitions and other themes 
of current art interest receive notice in “ My Note Book” and the 
Boston and Paris correspondence. A prize of one hundred dollars 
for the best design for a new cover for The Art Amateur is offered 
by the publisher, Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH, 


History. 

The Provinces of the Roman Empire, from Caesar to Diocletian. Theodor 
Mommsen. Translated by Wm. P. Dickson, D.D. Vols. I. and II. Chas, Scrip. 
ner’s Sons. 

Franklin in France, from Original Documents, most of which are now published 
for the first time. KE. EK. Hale and E. E. Hale, Jr. Roberts Brothers. 

A History of the United States of America from the Monarchic Colonial Days 
to the Present Time. In 18 volumes. Vols. Lil. and IV. By J. H. Ireland. 
Chicago: Fairbanks & Palmer Publishing Co. 


Theology and Philosophy. 

History of Modern Philosophy. Kuno Fischer. Descartes and his School, 
Translated from the third German edition by J. P. Gordy, Ph.D. Edited by 
Noah Porter, D.D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Realistic Philosophy Defended in a Philosophical Series. James McCosh, DD. 
Vol. L., Expository. Vol. II., Historical and Critical. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

Essays, Reviews and Discourses. Daniel D. Whedon, D.D. With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch. Vols. I. and II. Phillips & Hunt. 

Dr. Channing’s Note Book. Passages from the Unpublished Manvscripts of 
William Ellery Channing. Selected by his Granddaughter, Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Biography and Memoirs. 

Greville Memoirs. A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria. Vol. IIL D., 
Appleton & Co. 

Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. KE. Hodder. With por- 
traits. In 3 volumes. Cassell & Co. 

Retrospections of America. 1797-1811. J. Bernard. Edited from the MS. 
by Mrs. Bayle-Bernard. With an introduction, notes and index by Laurence 
Hutton and Brander Matthews. Harper & Brothers. 

Verdi; an Anecdotic History of his Works. A. Pougin. Scribner & Welford. 

Life of Thomas H. Benton. T. Roosevelt. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Chemistry of the Sun. J.N. Lockyer. Macmillan & Co. 

Brazil: Its Condition and Prospects. (.C. Andrews. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Common Chord. A Story ofthe Ninth Ward. Henry R. Elliot. Cassell & Co. 

The Golden Legend. H. W. Longfellow. With notes by 8. A. Bent. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Pamphlets. 

Historical Catalogue of the Theological Institute of Connecticut. 

Historical Sketch of the Congregational Church and Parish of Canton Center, 
Conn. Compiled by Rev. F. Alvord and Miss Ida R. Gridley. 

An address to the Electors of Middletown. By Lovell Hall. 

Baccalaureate Sermon, preached in the Chapel of Lehigh University. By the 
Right Rev. Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D. 

A Discourse on the Early History of the Congregational Church in West 
Brattleboro, Vermont. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 

Semi-Centennial of the Evangelical Congregational Church and Society in North- 
borough. With Commemorative Notices and Historical Address. By Rev. W. 
A. Houghton, of Berlin. 

Voluntary Maintenance of Ministers in Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
Colonies. By Samuel S. Green. 

Questions of the Day. No. XIII. Public Relief and Private Charity. By 
Josephine Shaw Lowell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

State of Connecticut, General Assembly. Report of the Special Commission 
on the Subject of Taxation. 


The True Basis of Righteousness. A Sermon. By Rev. Heman P. DeForest. 
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